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EGGLESTON’S NEW CENTURY HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Edward Eggleston. Price, $1.00. 


The preparation of this book was the last literary work of its 
author. His purpose was to tell the story of our country so briefly that 
it might be mastered within the usual time allotted to the study, and 
yet to preserve its interest unimpaired by condensation. He has been 
especially successful in presenting those facts of the home life of the 
people and of their progress in civilization which are essential to his- 
tory. One novel feature of the book is a collection of brief biogra- 
phies of about one hundred of the most important men. The illustra- 
tions are numerous, and really helpful as well as attractive. The maps 
are clear and not overcrowded with names and places. 


CARPENTER’S AUSTRALIA, OUR COLONIES, AND OTHER 


ISLANDS OF THE SEA 
A Geographical Reader. By Frank G. Carpenter. Price, 60 cents. 


Mr. Carpenter is a well-known lecturer and journalist, and this 
book bears witness to his trained powers of observation and his faculty 
of clear, interesting, and picturesque narration. It describes Australia 
and the chief islands of the world, laying special stress upon those 
which have become colonies or dependencies of the United States. 
The children learn about the resources of the various islands, visit their 
people both in city and country, and observe the wonders of plant and 
animal creation. The illustrations are numerous and interesting, con- 
sisting largely of reproductions of photographs taken by the author. 
Fifteen colored maps show plainly all the countries ‘isibed. 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS 


AMERICAN BOOK COPPANY 


Boston Atlanta Dallas 


MARDEN’S STORIES FROM LIFE 

By Orison Swett Marden, Editor of “Success.” Price, 45 cents. 

This latest addition to the Eclectic School Readings, by the well- 
known editor of “Success,” is intended for fifth and sixth year pupils. 
It contains brief life stories and incidents from great lives, which will 
show young people how boys, handicapped by poverty, and the most 
discouraging surroundings, yet succeeded so that they are held up as 
models to the girls and boys of to-day. Though stimulating and en- 
couraging in its tone, yet the book is far from being dry and didactic. 
The stories are interesting and attractively illustrated, and cannot fail 
to be beneficial and uplifting to young people. The volume is equally 
well adapted for school and for home. ; 


HULL’S ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS 
By George W. Hull, M. A., Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics in 
the First Pennsylvania State Normal School; author of * Hull’s 
Mathematics.” Price, 50 cents. 

It is becoming more and more evident each year that the general 
trend of educational practice is toward the teaching of algebra early, 

This book will contribute largely in making the study both interesting 


and profitable to the young pupil. To accomplish this end the equation. 


has been made the most prominent idea of each chapter. The transi- 
tion from arithmetic to algebra is so simple and easy that no pupil will 
experience any difficulty in mastering the elements of the science. A 
noteworthy feature of the book is a clear and logical discussion of all 
those processes that throw light upon the operations of arithmetic. 


San Francisco 


MANUAL TRAINING 
TOOLS AND BENCHES 


We have been selling tools for 65 YEARS, and for 20 YEARS have made 
a special study of the Tool and Bench requirements of schools. We issue an 
800-PAGE CATALOGUE of Tools, which wedistribute upon reasonable terms. 

Mention Catalogue No, 1,158 for above: 1,226, for janitors and shipping 
clerks; 1,227, for saws; and 1,228, for planes. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 
Tools and Supplies NEW YORK CITY, Since 1848 
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Mount Ida School 
FOR GIRLS. 
Six miles Boston. 
College preparatory, general courses. Music and Art, 
Beautiful, healthful location. New Gymnasium, Outdoor Sports. 


Illustrated Catalog. 
GrorGE F. Jewett, A.B. (Harvard). 
Refers by permission to 
Dr, A. E, WINSHIP. 


Newton, Mass. 


MONG recent 
adoptions of 
Nichols’s Arithmetics. 


APRIL, 1904, ror Commonwealth of Virginia: 
Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic in seven books. 
Nichols’s Progressive Arithmetic in three books. 


ARITHMETICS surpass in’ their adaptations to modern methods of teaching. Correspondence solicited. 
‘ THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston — New York — Chicago. 


THE INDUCTIVE GEOGRAPHIES 


By Cuartes W. Deane, Superintendent of Schools, 
Bridgeport, Conn., and Mary R. Davis, Normal Train- 
ing Teacher and Specialist in Physiography. 

Book I. First Lessons . 
Elementary Inductive Geography 


This book follows the modern development of the sub- 


physical and political, Many illustrations and maps 
supplement the text. 


Advanced Inductive Geography 


Book V. Modern Europe 


$1.00 Book VI. Life in Asia 


The inductive ‘method and comprehensive scope are 
strong points about this book. The animal, mineral and 
vegetable charts are valuable aids. 


By Fanny E. Cor 
By Marr Care 


Circulars and other information gladly supplied on request 


THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE 


Graphic Descriptions of the Countries of the World and Their Inhabitants 


36 cents Book VII. Views in Africa . a j A 72 cents 
By Anna B. BapLam 


Book II. Glimpses of the World - + S86 cents ook VIII: Australia and the Islands of the Sea 68 cehts 


72 cents || Book III. Our Own Country 


j By Minna C. 
ject from the “‘ human” side instead of from the merely Book IV. Our American Neighbors . Rock X,. thi 


By Fanny E. Cor 


50 cents ook IX. HawaliandIts People . . 68 cents 
By ALEXANDER S. TwomBLy 


By W. F. Marxwicx and W, A. Smitn 
60 cents Book XI. The Story of the Philippines . , 60 cents 
By Apve.ine 
60 cents Book XII. Porto Rico: The Land of the Rich Port 50 cents 
By Josern B. Skapury 


SIL.VER, BURDETT « COMPANY 
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PLASTIC ART FOR CLASS GIFTS. 


This is the time when teachers and pu- 
pils are looking about for and preparing 
for class gifts. Plastic art has been 
drawn upon largely for such gifts for the 
past few years, and is growing in favor 
each year. In no other thing can so 
much show and so much beauty be se- 
eured for so little money. The Foreign 
Plastic Arts Company of Boston (Charles- 
town district) has beautiful specimens of 
ancient, mediaeval, and modern art, and 
will make any design to order. The com- 
pany has just issued an elaborate and 
costly catalog, which is much more than 
a picture book and list of prices —it is a 
very valuable reference book. This will 
be sent on receipt of twenty-five cents. 
Teachers are urged to correspond with the 
company, Whose work can be seen in 
schoolrooms and halls all over the East. 
Frequently small classes of pupils not 
over rich, would like to be remembered by 
later classes, but think the expense too 
great. This company’s work will meet 
the size of any purse. 


Colorado Cough and Catarrh Root will 
cure weak lungs and all diseases of the 
respiratory organs. Immediately relieves 
catarrh, sore throat, and hoarseness. 


WE 
PAY 
ALL 


BILLS 


Six Teachers 
Free of Cost 


-—— TO THE — 
St. Louis Exposition xp 
Teachers’ Convention. 


We have not space here to go into de- 
tails, but will answer inquiries by mail. 


THERE IS NO STRING TO THIS OFFER. 


Inquiries must be made at once, and 
to every person answering this advertise- 
ment an official souvenir will be sent free. 


WILLARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 


59 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the celebrated “‘Velva” 
Toilet and Complexion Soap and “ Pro- 


tection”’ Shampoo Soap. 


flotel Belleclaire 


Broadway and 77th Sireet, 
New York. 


Seventh Avenue, 
Amsterdam Ave. 
and West 130th St. 
Cars pass the 
door. 

Luxurious rooms 
for permanent 
and transient 
guests. 


Restaurant 
a Feature. 
Exquisite 
Palm Room. 
Art Nouveau 


Orchestra. 


° Most Artistically Beautiful Hotel in the 
World.”’ Can offer few single rooms, with 
bath, beautifully furnished, suitable for two 
people, $60 per month. 

TRANSIENT RATES: 
One Room, with bath.................. $2.50 per day 
Parlor, Bedroom, with bath> $3 and $5 per day 
Parlor, 2 Bedrooms, with bath, $5 and §7 per day 

Every improvement known to modern in- 

uity. 

Write for our magazine, “The Hotel i 
claire World.” 


MILTON ROBLEE, Proprietor 


COMPANY 
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The Culmination of Progressive Enterprise 
TWO-SPEED GEAR, 


COASTER 
Chainless 


BRAKE 


Bicycles 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any 
one catalogue mailed on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 


Western Department, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Department, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Money in 


consecutive time South 


capita wealth, 


business. 


W. W. HALL, 


New England Passenger Agent, 


South Dakota 


The production of new wealth in South Dakota 
during 1903 broke all records. 


States in the production of the greatest per 


In other words, South Dakota is long on 
wealth, but short on people. 
did opportunities for making money there in ag- 
riculture, in dairying, and especially in the cattle 
Better write to-day for South Dakota 
booklet, and ask for rates there. 


369 Washington Street, 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


For the sixth 
Dakota led all other 


There are splen- 


Boston, Mass. 


DIPLOMAS 


FOR COLLEGES 
AND SCHOOLS 


FROM STEEL, COPPER, OR LITHOGRAPH 


JOHN A. LOWELL & CO. 


EGNRAVERS AND PRINTERS 


147 FRANKLIN STREET 
BOSTON 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 


Silicate and Slate Blackboards 


Send for prices before placing your orders. 
Trv us on your next order? Also on Sili- 
cate goods in all its forms. Wonderful in 
price, wonderful in make and durability. 


Manufactured only by the 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 


Cor. Vesey and Church Sts., NEW YORK. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Select personally-conducted parties of refined 
people. July and August, Length of tours ten to 
eighteen days, as desired. Prices for everything 
no more than charged for board and room at many 
first-class hotels. Our eleventh year. Send stamp 
for prospectus. F. H. PALMER, Editor 
EDUCATION, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, 


WANTED 


Copies of the Journal of Xducation 
dated Sept. 3 and Oct. 15, 1903. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 


Our CLASS PINS 


High-grade work at low 


prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


9 & 11 Wisconsin St. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


[ ALL THE yo BY WATER 


JOY 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on Reqhsst. 


B. D. PITTS, Agt., 308 Congress St., Boston. 
Phone Main 6460. 


IZOAWNOD| 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 


A TRIP TO THE 


FAR WEST 


Oregon Short Ville Railroad 


will afford you ed the comforts of home 
from SALT LA CITY, or OGDEN, 
through HUNTINGTON, ORE., 


Portland, Seattle, Spokane, = San Francisco 


UNEXCELLED EQUIPMENT, 
UNEQUALLED SPEED, 
UNRIVALLED COMFORT. 


OREGON + SHORT + LINE 


( Yellowstone Nationa! Park Line.) 
Write for beautiful souvenir book on the Park. 
D. E. BURLEY, 
G. P. T. A., Salt Lake City, Utah, . 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 


Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleep Cars on all 
Through Traine 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the pls 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass, and Tkt, Agt, BOSTON, 
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Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


Weekly. . . . $2.50 ayear. 


CLUB RATES. 


Inclubsofthreeormore, . . . 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 ¢ 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 " 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$1.00 year 
$3.00 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
Both papers to one address, ae 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
29-A Beacon Street. 10 E, 14th Street. 878 WabashAve, 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


SupEeRINTENDENT GeorGe E, Craig, Davenport, 
Washington. No success in teaching is possible 
unless one is a good judge of human nature. 

SUPERINTENDENT R. C. Mercatr, Winchester, 
Mass. : A good teacher whose room is well supplied 
with collateral books may, in a year, give such-train- 
ing to a bright class of pupils as will make of them 
intelligent patrons of the public library. 

Presipent G. Stanuey Haut, Clark University : 
The good citizen should know the laws and institu- 
tions of his town; should pay his taxes cheerfully, 
promptly, and completely; should attend caucuses 
and help steer good men in and bad men out of 
candidacies; if sought for an office, he should ac- 
cept it, however humble. He should speak out when 
things go wrong. He should adorn his home with 
flowers and shrubs, keep his paths shoveled and 
sanded when icy. 

Presipent R. H. Hatusey, Wisconsin: The 
phonetic-spelling reformers say that it may be true 
that a majority of writers of prominence cherish so 
highly the English language in its present form, 


that they do not desire to see any changes in our 


orthography, but it is certainly not true that all are 
like-minded, They cite as supporters cf the reform 
movement, Alfred Tennyson, Charles Darwin, W. 
D. Howells, T. W. Higginson, William E. Gladstone, 
Charles Sumner, Brander Matthews, Bulwer Lytton, 
i. L. Godkin, Jchn Stuart Mills, Donald G. Mitchell, 
David Swing, William Hayes Ward, and many 
others. 

Wa. H, New York: 
[ do not argue for luxury and wealth for our 
tcachers: on the contrary, I believe that those who 
have devoted themselves to the holy calling of train- 
ing the young should bid farewell tc all ambition 
for luxury and wealth. Their part in life is plain 
living and high thinking. What 1 do argue for 
however, is such a salary as will enable the teacher, 
With reasonable economy, to enter intellectual so- 
ciety; to buy books; to travel occasionally; to dress 
tastefully; to take advantage of all proper opportuni- 
tics for self-improvement; in short, to lead, but in a 
perfectly modest way, the life of a cultured Jady or 
gentleman. 

Emma F, Cuarrin, Fitchburg, Mass.: We try 
to enable the children to draw what they see, and it 
ls not expected that they will become artists, but it 
1s expected and hoped that they will learn to love 
nature better, and learn of her glories in color and 
form. ‘They may love and appreciate art in its full- 
est term, and alll this that their lives may be fuller 
ind ridher, that they may be taught how to live 
mther than how to get a living, for 1 man may he 
learned and have no idea of beauty. he more one 
loves heauty, the more he will find to love. In the 
public schools a vast amount of help can be given 
toward making better citizens, and that is to sur- 
tound the pupils with beautiful schoolrooms. 


_manufecturing cities of the [mpire state. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


SERIES LI, NO. XI. 


COHOES, N. Y. 

Nearby Albany and Troy is one of the thrifty 
Cohoes 
has made its wealth out of special textile manu- 
facture, and the men to whom the wealth has come 
live in the city—which too often is not the case— 
ard they have erected beautiful residences, and 
churches of even fabulous beauty, and they have 
taken the schoojs in hand and have driven politics of 
al] kinds into the by-ways, and have placed the 
school interests in the hands of an expert superin- 
ten- lent with ample power and reasonable funds, and 
the results are every way apparent. Mr. Hayward 
has a really delightful field of work with congenial, 
enthusiastic, and responsive teachers from tha 
kindergarten to the hign school. Rarely does a 
purely manufacturing city of 30,000 present such 
interesting school conditions. 


GENEVA, ILLINOIS. 


Kane county is the second best school county in 
Illinois, outside of Cook, so far as figures can record 
the standing of the school life of a county. It is 
farther north than Chicago, from which it is only an 
hour away, and on the east border of the county is 
a series of cities like Elgin, Geneva, and Aurora, 
connecte| by several large towns with a first-class 
electric road running the entire length of the county, 
from north to south, taking in every one of these 
places on the route. This makes it easy to get the 
teachers together, and easy for the county supenin- 
tendent to get at nine-tenths of the schools. In 
length of term, in salaries, in scholastic and profes- 
sional attainments of the teachers, in the perma- 
nency of tenure, the county is second in the- state, 
not counting Cook county, which is in no ordinary 
educational sence a county but a metropolis. 

One feature of this county, and I am told that it 
is largely so-in the other counties within seventy-five 
miles of Chicago in which the cities dominate the 
county, as in Kane, is that fully two-thirds of the 
teachers have been to college or to a normal school, 
and they are professionally studious. 'There is no 
tendency to rest on one’s oars hereabouts. 

A feature of the northern Illinois teacher that 
always impresses me is the willingness to prepare 
papers for convention and the quality of papers 
prepared. There is no shirking; om the contrary 
they seem to enjoy it. Still another feature is the 
progressive development of speakers. In every city 
the teachers prepare papers among themselves, and 
when one of rare merit is presented it is set down 
for a county meeting, and out of the papers at the 
county meeting, if there be one of special value it 
is booked for the Northern Illinois meeting. Pro- 
grams appear to be made on merit rather than on 
pull, and because the paper is a success rather than 
because the teacher is personally popular. 

As so often happens, the men at the front are 
New Englanders. The county superintendent, Mr. 
Deane, is a Massachusetts boy, and the superintend- 
ent of Elgin, Mr. Whitney, is a Maine boy, a gradu- 
ate of Colby, and they have a lot of company here- 
abouts. 

When I hear Alfred Bayliss, state superintendent, 
speck, and realize the grasp he has on the system, 
and the power with which he presents it, my blood 
boils to think that politics, pure and simple, or im- 
pure and complex, will side-track him at the end of 
two terms, and no one knows what manner of man 
will take his place. How long, O Lord, how long 
will the schools of some great states be allowed to 
suffer at the hands of a political convention! 

Fortunately there are men who lead who are not 
officials, who are unreachable by political conven- 


tious, and a man like John W. Cook can wield an 
influence year in and year out which sets the pace 
for professional training and sees to it that that 
pace is kept. What Albert Salisbury has long been 
to Wisconsin, H. b. Seerley to Lowa, Snyder to 
Colorado, Lyte and Phillips to Pennsylvania, Albert 
G. Boyden to Massachusetts, Dr. Cook is to Illinois. 
When will the country realize its great indebtedness 
to the occasionai master in the normal school arena! 
After a day like that at Geneva, March 5, I could fill 
an issue of the Journal of Education with the 
thoughts provoked by contact with such workers in 
their own fields. A. E. Winship. 


BOSTON’S PLACE IN THK PEACE MOVE- 
MENT. 
BY EDWIN D. MEAD. 

The International Peace Congress of 1904 is, by 
vote of the congress at Rouen last year, to meet in 
tie United States; and the meeting has been fixed 
for the first week of October, in Boston. The choice 
of Boston as the place for the congress gives special 
interest at this time to Boston’s history in connec- 
tion with the peace movement. 

To Boston belongs the honor of having founded 
the first influential Peace Society in the world, and 
of having made herself, from the hour of its found- 
ing to the present, the most influential seat of edu- 
cation in this cause, which men are to-day coming 
to see to be the world’s most commanding cause. 

In June last, the city dedicated on her Public 
Garden, on the centennial of the beginning of his 
great ministry in Boston, a statue of William Ellery 
Channing. It was in Channing’s study, on the day 
after Christmas in 1815, that the Massachusetts 
Peace Society was born; and among the many things 
for which America and the world hold Channing in 
high honor, he has no greater glory than that earned 
by his lifelong service in the cause of Peace. 

The one Fourth of July oration in Boston which 
is historic and ever memorable was that by Charles 
Sumner in 1845, on “The ‘True Grandeur of 
Nations”; and among the many things for which the 
world thonors Charles Sumner, it honors him for 
nothing more than that he-was true throughout his 
public life to the “declaration of war against war” 
with which he thus began it, putting into his 
speeches in the senate the gospel which Channing 
preached in the pulpit, the gospel of the Declaratien 
of Independence and the Sermon on the Mount. It 
was in the Old South Meeting-house, on Christmas 
day, 1820, when he was nine years old, stirred by 
the eloquence of Josiah Quincy, the great mayor, 
addressing the Peace Society, that the boy Charles 
Sumner received those deep and lasting impressions 
which, confirmed as he closed his college life by the 
solemn words of William Ladd, in the old court 
house at Cambridge, moved him to consecrate him- 
self to the gospel of Peace; and the life of the man, 
down to the Just hour, when he bequeathed a fund 
to Harvard College fer an annual prize for the best 
essay on the methods by which war may be per- 
manently superseded, showed how wel! that vow was 
kept. 

Boston rejoices that the spires of the Old South 
Mecting-house and Park-street church still stand, 
pointing to heaven, in her busy streets. Among the 
many things which command our reverence for those 
sacred structures, few are more appealing than the 
fact that within their walls at Christmas time for 
many years, first for a long period in the one, and 
then for a long period in the other, were held the 
annual meetings of the Peace Society. It was at the 
first meeting held in Park-street church, in 1849, 
four years aftér his Fourth of July oration on “The 
True Grandeur of Nations,” that Sumner gave inis 
still greater oration on “The War System of 
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Nations,” the most powerful impeachment of war 
and the war spirit, I confidently declare, ever framed 
in a single address by the hand ef man. 

(hanning has paid the fitting tribute to Noah 
Worcester, the great-minded founder of the Massa- 
chusetis Peace Society, and I de not need to do it; 
hut we may never forget that his “Solewn Review of 
the Custom of War,” published in Boston in 1814, 
was long the chief document of the Peace cause, and 
that his able and noble organ, The Friend of Peace, 
was the pioneer Peace journal of the world. Sumi- 
ner has told what he owed and what the world owad 
to William Ladd. the founder of the American Peace 
Seciety, in which the early Massachusetts one was 
merged, and which has its headquarters in Roston, 
and I do not need to do it; but let Besten and 
America forget not that heroic life. I do not need 
to tell, for it has been well done by the eminent see- 
retary of the Peace Society, the story ef the long 
campaign of education, by book and pamphlet and 
lecture and convention and what is to-day the ablest 
international journal in the world, by which the 
great cause of the world’s peace and order has been 
prometed in Boston. From thai Chrisimas time in 
1815 to this hour, devotion and zeal have never 
flagzed, and the leadership taken at ithe beginning 
has never been Jost. Among the twenty-two mem- 
bers of the original society, formed in Channing’s 
study, were the governor of Massachusetts and the 
president of Ifarvard University. Within four years 
the membership rose to a thousand; and among those 
in the ranks from 1815 to the present have been the 
noblest spirits of the city and the state. 

Out of the society’s midst came the impulse to the 
great International Peace Congresses in Europe in 
the middie of the last century. The London Cen- 
gross of 1843 sprang from its action; and this was 
the precursor of the memorable series a few years 
afterwards. Those congresses, the first at Brussels 
in 1848, the second at Paris, under the presidency of 
Victor Hugo, and with an attendance of two thou- 
sund persons, in 1849, and others at Frankfort and 
London, registered the high-water mark of the Peace 
movement, a mark which now, as the new century 
opens, it is our duty—let it be our high resolve—to 
leave far behind. Of the twenty delegates from the 
United States at the great Paris congress, thirteen 
were from Massachusetts; of the sixty at London in 
1251, one-fourth were from Massachusctts. Much 
more significant, it was, [ repeat, from Massachu- 
setts that the impulse to those historic international 
congresses came. Elihu Rurritt—vencrable name— 
was the original and the chief organizing foree; and 
his word at Brussels. at Paris, at Frankfort, at Lon- 
don, was the strong constructive word. “A High 
Court of Nations!’—that was always his one definite 
demand, in “the same old speech,” as Dr. Hale 
used to denominate his own speech at Mohonk year 
afier year, demanding the “Permanent International 
Tribunal” (Flibu Burritt’s own term also), which 
the seoffers tol! him he would not live to see. 

Vhe “American” proposition—that was what the 
congresses called Burritt’s plea for the World Court; 
and American, not Russian, it is —not the coneep- 
tion of the Czar, but of Worcester and Channing and 
Sumner and Burritt, one Massachusetts citizen after 
another speaking it out. Channing had spoken it 
ovt with distinctness and detail in a memorial froin 
the Peace Society to the President as far back as 
1316;.and Samuel Adams had broached it, in a 
memorial from the Massachusetts legislature to con- 
gress, thirty years even before that. 

Son of Connecticut, it was as a citizen of Masza- 
chusetts, his home at the heart of the Common- 
wealth, that llihu Burritt did so much of his mo- 
mentous work-—how momentous few adequately 
realize—-for the -peace and betier organization of the 
world. It was in England that he organized the 
“Teague of Universal T:rotherhood”; but it was in 
Boston years before, that he gave his first prophetic 
address on “Universal Peace”; in Massachusetis that 
he issued year after year his “Christian Citizen,” his 
“Peace Vapers to the People,” and his “Olive 
Teaves.” The effort, the successful effort, to sccure 
cheap ocean postage, whose results in bringing people 
close together and helping scatter the fogs of ignor- 


ance, in which fears and jealousies.and strifes are’ 
born, are inealeulable, was the effort of Elihu Bur- 
ritt. Fach bursting mail bag on the “Cedric” and 
the “Oceanic” is his memorial; The Hague Tribunal 
is his memorial. Lut where is Connecticut’s monu- 
ment, where that of Massachusetts, to this great 
servant? When the last brigadier has had his 
bronze, and the last commodore, may we not hope 
for it? 

The labors of men associated with our Peace 
Socieiv have done more than any other to creaie the 
spirit which has made America’s record in inter- 
national arbitration the proudest in the world. The 
now great and influential International Law Asso- 


‘ciation grew frem its initiative. It has worked 


steadily for two generations for the tribunal finally 
created at The Hague; and at its initative the Massa- 
chusetts legislature at its last session unanimously 
possed a resolution asking our government to co- 
operate with the governments of Europe in establish- 
ing a Stated International Congress, from which in 
the fullness of time it is hoped will develop the 
organization which will perform in some manner for 
he werld legislatively the function: performed 
judicially by lhe Hague 'Tribunal. 

Ait The Tague conference itself no delegation 
achieved more than that of the United States. Its 
members have borne witness that their strength and 
infaence were due largely to the strony support and 
exrnestness of public opinion at home. No meetings 
in behalf of the cause in those critical days were so 
importent as those held in Beston; and no individual 
American did so much as Peston’s grand old man, 
Kdward Everett Hale. who, going up and down the 
eeuntry. working with voice and pen, speaking often 
three times a day, made younger men blush by his 
untiring energy and devotion. 

Such, briefly, is the record of the constuctive ser- 
vices of Boston for a century in behalf of the world’s 
peace and order. Surely there is not in ali her 
prond history any prouder chapter; and surely now, 
when the International Peace Congress is to honor 
the United States by making it the place of its ses- 
sion, no other city has so high claim and title to its 
special .choice as the city of Samuel Adams and 
Worcester and Chanming and Sumner. ‘The meeting 
within her borders of this great convention, which 
hids fair to prove the most impressive demonsira- 
tion in behalf of the peace and better organization 
of the family of nations which the world has yet 
seen, will he a worthy crown to a long history of 
pioneering and heroic service. 


WHO SHOULD MAKE THE COURSE OF 
STUDY? 
BY MISS EMMA G, OLMSTEAD. 

It wes my privilege to visit several of the schools 
of St. Louis in December, 1903. An inquiry about 
the course of study brought out these facts — 

A new course which had gone into effect in Sep- 
tember, 1993, was being tested. It was the com- 
bined efforts of grade teachers, principals, super- 
visors, assistant superintendents, and of Superin- 
tendent Solden. A «.mmittee of eight teachers for 

ach subject was called to represent each grade, prin- 
cipals and supervisors. 

A course of study made by Superintendent 
Soldan formed the basis of procedure. Many 
changes were made with the understanding that the 
course when completed would be subject to the 
superintendent. 

Before the committees met, a circular letter was 
sent to each teacher in the public schools asking for 
suggestions in the old course. Over a thousand re- 
plies were received. These were summarized and 
swhmitted to the committees. Thus we see that all 
the teachers in the public schools were made partners 
in the business, and had a voice in the making of 
the new course, which they were to carry out. 

Further revisions will be made by a committee of 
teachers by grades, that is, teachers of the first grade 
will revise the work assigned to the first-grade 
and teachers of the second grade will revise the 


work of the second grade, etc. After this revision 
has been completed, any further changes necessary 
will be given due notice by the superintendent. 

It takes a ‘broad-minded, generous, and sym- 
pathetic man to be larger than his business, what- 
ever it may be. Such is Superintendent F. Louis 
Soldan of the St. Louis schools. He saw that tha 
best results would be reached by closer relations of 
all the workers. 

Wihy shouldn’t the teachers help to make the 
course of study? ‘They are really the ones who 
know the conerete difficulties of each grade. They 
have the “grind” to go through. Superintendents 
have been out of teaching so long—or possibly may 
never have had grade experiences—that the diffi- 
culties have disappeared like the unpleasant char- 
acteristics of a dead friend. 

Then, too. there can be no “kick coming” from 
the teachers when they help to make the course. 
This would help to clarify the air in many cities, and 
leave the superintendent more free to devote him- 
self to some of the social problems of the aity of 
which he should be a leader. 


A “ WANTED” TEACHER. 


BY W. A. BEER, 
_ Ex-Superintendent Clarion County, Penn, 

In answer to the question, “What do you consider 
the most helpful reading in the line of periodicals 
for teachers?” I can only answer that a live maga- 
zine dealing entirely with professional subjects is 
first in my estimation. A teacher ought to read 
regularly a good educational weekly, and after that 
one or more of the general magazines which are at 
the present giving so much attention to the progress 
of the world. 

I do not believe in putting everything belonging 
to the school on, a commercial basis, for by so doing 
we belittle the functions of the school, that great in- 
stitution in which firm set purpose the teacher 
stimulates the life-unfolding process in the pupil. 
But if a teacher knows that by doing certain things 
in the line of equipment she could earn the 
reputation of being a superior teacher why should 
school people not let her know that increased re- 
muneration is the just financial reward of the 
superior teacher? 

During the immediate past ten years it has been 
my privilege to work with more than a thousand 
teachers, and the one great pleasure of that experi- 
ence was to notice the rapid advancement of ceriain 
teachers, and to study the causes of such advance- 
ment. Sometimes we are almost forced to admit 
that “great teachers are born, not made,” and grant- 
ing the strength of some ieachers called great, yet 
we do not hesitate to admit the truth of the critic's 
observation that some of these even “oughitt to be 
born again.” 

Why did these successful teachers advance? Was 
it because of their knowledge of the text? Yes, but 
more than that. Was it because of knowledge of 
the teaching process and of the philosophy of man- 
agement? Yes, but more than even that. Some who 
have high grade certificates do not rank even as 
good teachers. Why? Because they do not know 
enough about the motives that prompt men to 
achieve. 

The earnest teacher who studies ihe great cul- 
tural, scientific, and commercial movements of her 
own day and generation rarely fails to teach well. 
Knowledge cf the past is necessary, but the success- 
ful teacher must see the past in relation to the pres- 
ent. A teacher who seeks to be in sympathy with 
the great living questions rarely fails to bring her 
pupils into that relation. If a pupil feels the thrill 
of the struggle he usually struggles himself, and 
struggles upward. The teacher who can bring about 
such action in school succeeds. 

I have in mind a teacher who entered the pro- 
fession a little over seven years ago. She was no 
better in scholarship than her classmates, and she 
had never taught except in the model school. She 
was elected for a position, at only $30 a month it 
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is true, but she was elected to the position because 
she was well informed on general topics, and had the 
faculty of getting the children interested in the im- 
portant movements of the day concerning which 
she was a student. If this teacher had been content 
ic read only that which her principal and superin- 
tendent suggested in the way of “professional books 
and papers” she might now be at work in a $30 
school for a seven months’ term. But-she wasn’t. 
She bought and read a number of good popular 
magazines, and made the information and inspira- 
tion gained from them supplement and illuminate 
what she found in the text-books, She grew in pro- 
fessional zeal and in professional power, and grew 
very rapidly. What did it profit her? 

Last summer that teacher without any solicita- 
tion on her pari was tendered two positions in widely 
separated towns. Each place offered a ten-month 
term at a salary of $50 per month, and at the same 
time the school board where she had heen at work 
for four years offered her $50 per month ito stay and 
teach for them an eight-month term. The three 
schools which sought the services of this teachcr 
are in three different counties of the state of which 
she is a native, and in which she has been teaching. 

It was my frequent privilege to discuss with this 
icacher the various magazines which sie read. In 
addition to what was recommended by the superin- 
tendent and the principal of the school her maga- 
zines cost her about $5 a year, but leaving out of 
the question the professional strength gained by her 
plan of study, it paid her fimancially because she 
practically dictated her own salary for the past 
three years. Her compensation, however, was much 
ereater than a mere matter of dollars and cenis. 
She has the consciousness, without self-conceit, that 
she has earned the right to be called a successful 
teacher. 

‘Tthe teacher must understand ‘that the Panama 
canal, Marconi, Kelvin, Japan, Russia, under-river 
tunnels, the flying machime, and all other present 
day achievers and achievements must be familiar to 
the successful teacher, and I think the so-called edu- 
cational papers would do well to give these miatters 
at least a passing notice. 


DO NOT BE TOO HASTY IN CONDEMNING 
A CHILD. 


BY LEVI SEELEY, PH. D. 


A boy was frequently late at school. After many 
remonstranees on the part of the teacher, and the 


fault not being corrected, he was sent to the prin- - 


cipal, 

The boy sat for some time in the office, until 
finally the principal turned to him and said in a 
most kindly manner, “Thomas, tell me why you 
are so often late ait school.” “I can’t help it,” said 
the hoy. “Does your mother know of your being so 
often tardy?” was next asked. “My mother is 
dead,” replied the boy, bursting into tears. 

The prineipal’s manner won the confidence of the 
lad, and he told the whole story. It was as follows: 
llis father was a laboring man, who was obliged ‘to 
have his breakfast before six o’clock in order that 
he might go to his day’s work. The boy had a little 
sister four or five years old, and a grandmother who 
was too feeble to assist in the household duties, and 
often too ill to leave her bed. This boy arose very 
early, assisted in getting breakfast, dressed his 
sister, cared for his grandmother, and put the 
house in order after his father had gone. Besides 
this, he sold papers every morning, contributing sev- 
eral dollars a week to the family funds. This ac- 
counted for his frequent tardiness. 

Now, a hasty judgment might have brought pun- 
ishment upon a dhild who was doing noble, self- 
sacrificing work, and who deserved credit for at- 
tempting to go to school at all. 

Such deliberate inquiry will often modify the 
punishment of a child, and, as our illustration shows, 
sometimes obviate it altogether. It may also bring 
the home into closer touch with the purpose and 
spirit of the school—From “A New School Man- 
agement,” 


COLLEGE 


ENGLISH. 3 


BY EDITH GILES. 


QUESTIONS ON “THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD.” 


Why do you like “The Vicar of Wakefield’’? 

Why is it one of the immortal stories? 

How is it ditterent from the fiction of to-day? 

What qualities has it that are essential to all true 
fiction ? 

What qualities has it in common with the fiction 
of its own period? 

What traits has it that are peculiarly like Gold- 
smith? - 

In Dr. Primrose, do you think Goldsmith is most 
true to himself? 

What features of the age when it was written 
do -you see in the story? 

Do you think Goldsmith intentionally or uncon- 
sciously idealized Dr. Primrose? 

‘What principles did he intend to set forth in that 
character? 

Write a descriptive sketch of the portrait of Dr. 
Primrose as you imagine him from the story. 

Did Goldsmith himself fulfil the principle of the 
first sentence of the story? 

What is the significance of tihe sentence, “She 
could read any English book. without much spell- 
ing?” 

Hescribe the Vicar’s family in the days of their 
prosperity. 

What picture does the first chapter give you? 

Write an outline of the story. 

What little touches of human nature does Dr. 
Primrose show in chapter IT.? 

What was the ideal country life of the period? 

What was the effect of the loss of fortune? 

In what light does Dr. Primrose view it? 

What acquaintance does their first journey bring 
the family? 

What is the character of Sir William Thornhill, 
as given in chapter IT.? 

What event made the journey significant? 

Describe the new home of the Vicar and his 
family. 

Thow did they adapt themselves to it? 

Now is Squire Thornhill introduced into the 
story? 

What judgment did the Vicar pass upon him? 

What was his principle in biasing his family by 
his judgment? 

Does the story turn upon the close of chapter I.? 

What is the character of Mr. Buchell as shown in 
chapter V1.? 

Contrast him with the squire in the next chapter. 

What was tthe effect of the landlord’s visit upon 
the family? 

What picture does the first part of chapter VIII. 
make for you? 

What characters appear at the dance? 

Beginning chapter IX? . 

How do they affect the family? 

Do you get quite a different atmosphere or color 
in the story from this chapter and the one before it? 

What two characters seem to make a distinct 
difference whenever they appear, one always resiful 
and soothing, the other always restless and disturb- 
ing? 

Does Goldsmith make you aware that Dr. Prim- 
rose feels this, but that it is lost upon the rest of the 
family ? 

What was the influence of their new friends? 

Describe the party at neighbor F'lamborough’s, 
and show how each character appears in it. 

How was Moses imposed upon, and how do the 
family receive it? 

How was the Vicar himself imposed upon? 

Why did not the ladies go to town as companions? 

Describe the family portrait. 

How do the family traits appear in getting ready 
for it? 

What happens to Olivia? What is the effect upon 
the family? 

On whom did suspicion fall? 


What was Goldsmith’s purpose in introducing the 
paragraph about the strolling players? 

What sdjustment of the characters takes place in 
the next chapter? 

What was George’s story? 

What traits of the times appear in it? 

What turn does the story take in the next chapter? 

What is set to right in it? 

What calamity does Dr. Primrose meet on his re- 
turn home? 

How does Dr. Primrose receive it? 

Deseribe Olivia’s return. 

Do vou find in this and in the next chapter one of 
Goldsmith’s finest touches? 

What fresh troubles follow the family? 

Ifow does Goldsmith show that the force of true 
character wins esteem, and finds its own place in the 
world? 

Describe the Vicar’s family in the jail, 

What was the Vicar’s scheme of referm? How 
did it sueceed? 

What occasion does this give to Goldsmith to 
launch a general criticism? 

do'troubles increase upon the family? 

What is Dr. Primrose’s interpretation of them, all? 

What turn do events take at last, and what is the 
happy oxtcome of all? 


THE MEETING Of THE NATURE CLUB. 


BY EMMA L. WARD, 
[for a June closing exercise, or for Bird Day.] 

[The stage should be appropriately decorated. Two 
chairs and two tables are required for the secretary and 
the president, and a gavel for the presiding officer. The 
other officers may be grouped about, while the whole 
school constitute the members of the club. The members 
enter conversing freely and naturally, or all may be 
seated when the president calls to order. | 

President (strikes the gavel)—The meeting will please 
come to order. Jit is with pleasure that I greet so many 
of you at this first meeting of our club. It shows an in- 
terest which augurs well for our future success. To our 
visiting friends, in behalf of the club, I extend a hearty 
welcome. To you we look for support and encourage- 
ment in what we propose to do. We will now listen to 
the minutes of the last meeting, when our club was 
organized. 

(The reading may be dispensed with by vote of the 
club, if the time is limited.) 

Secretary (reads report)—On the afternoon of May i1, 
a meeting was held in our schoolroom to discuss the 
plan of forming a seciety for the more careful observ- 
ance of nature in our immediate vicinity. It was voted 
to organize a club. A constitution was drawn up and 
adopted. The following officers were chosen: President, 
vice-president, —— secretary and treasurer, 

(Supply names of pupils in blanks.) A com- 


ttee on programs was appointed, consisting of ——-——, 
chairman, A committee of 
three, consisting of _———, chairman, 


was appointed to propose a name for the club, to re- 
port at the next meeting. Am executive committee, con- 
siting of -—-—, chairman, ‘ , was appointed. 
It was voted to have birds for the subject of the roll- 
call of the first meeting. All present signed the consti- 

n, The meeting adjourned. 

President—If there be no objection, the minutes stand 
approved. We will open our exercises with singing P. 
19. (All the songs used were taken from the Naturai 
Music Series, Book Two, but others appropriate to the 
exercise may be substituted.) 

President—The secretary will now call the roll of the 
birds. 

Secretary-—We will first hear from the early birds. 
(As the names are called the pupil personating the bird 
gives an appropriate quotation. A list used for this ex- 
ercise is appended, but others may be substituted.) 

The Robin, the Bluebird, the Sparrow. ‘The next to 
come—the Blackbird, the Red-winged Blackbird, the 
Swallows, the Goldfinch, the Oriole, and the Bobolink— 
may sing. We will now hear from the Veery, and the 
Vireo. Our frieads of all-the-year-round next,—the 
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Chickadee and the Bluejay. As there are so many 
warblers, we will hear them together. 

(The warbers sing P. 146: ““When the Day with Rosy 
Light.) (The list may be shortened or lengthened to 
suit number of pupils.) 

Selections used in the roll-call:— 

The Robin.—- 
“When the wiliows gleam along the brooks, 
And the grass grows green in sunny nooks, 
In the sunshine and the rain, 
I hear the robin in the lane, 
Singing ‘Cheerily 
Cheerup, cheerup, 
Cheerily, cheerily, 
Cheerup.’ ” 
The Bluebird.— 
“The bluebird chants from the elm’s long branches, 

A hymn to welcome the budding year, 

The South wind wanders from field to forest, 

And softly whispers, ‘The Spring is here.’ ”’ 
The Sparrow.— 

“I’m cnly a little sparrow, 
A bird of low degree; 
My life is of little value, 
But the dear Lord cares for me.” 
The Blackbird.— 
“Perched high on a hazel, 
A blackbird is singing; 
With merriest music 
The woodland is ringing.” 
The Red-winged Blackbird.— 
The blackbirds make the maples ring 
With social cheer and jubilee; 
The red-wing lutes his “O-ka-lee!” 
—Emerson. 
The Swallow.— 

’Tis true one swallow ne’er hath made a summer, 

Yet when one swallow, poised on steely wings, 

Flies throngh the soft spring air, 

Be sure the rest will follow. 

—A. M. Eddy. 
The Goldfinch.— 
Sing. little goldfinch, sing! 
Make the rough billows lift their curly ears 
And listen, fill the violet’s eye wth tears, 
Make the green leaves to swing, 

As in a dance, when thou dost hie along, 

Showing the sweetness whence thou gets thy song.” 
The Oriole.— 

Then from the honeysuckle gray 
The oriole, with experienced quest, 
Twitches the fibrous bark away, 
The cordage of his hammock nest, 
Cheering his labor with a note 
Rich as the orange of his throat. 
—Lowell. 
The Bobolink.— 
“When nature had made all her birds, 
With no more cares to think on, 
She gave a rippling laugh, and out 
There flew a Bobolincoln.” 
The Bluejay.— 
Mr. Buejay, full of sass, 
In them baseball clothes o’ his, 
Sporting round the orchard, jes’ 
Like he owned the premises. 
—J. W. Riley. 
The Veery.— 
“Bunt far away, and far away, 
The tawny thrush is singing: 
New England woods, at close of day, 
With that clear chant are ringing. 
And when my light of life is low, 
And heart and hand are weary, 
I fain would hear, before I go, 
The wood-notes of the Veery.” 
The Vireo.— ‘ 
“Do you think you could learn to sing a song, 
Though you drummed and hummed it all day long, 
Till hands and brain were aching, 
That would match the clear, untutored notes, 
That dron from the pretty, tender throats 
Of birds when the day is breaking?” 
The Chickadee.— 
Piped a tiny voice hard by, 
Gay and polite, a cheerful cry— 
Chick-chickadee-dee! saucy note 
Out of sound heart and merry throat, 
As if it said, “Good “~y, good sir! 
Fine afternoon, old passenger! 
Happy to meet you in these places 
Where January brings few faces.” 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


President—Before proceeding to our literary pro- 


gram, we will hear the report of the committee ap- 
pointed to propose a name for our organization. 

Chairman of Committee (rises and addresses the 
chair) Madam President. 

President—-Miss , chairman of name committee. 

Miss .—After due consideration, the committee 
decided to suggest two names to be voted on by the club. 
First, the Society for the Study of Nature; Second, the 
Franklin Science Club. 

President—-What will you do with this report? 

Member (after addressing the chair and being recog- 
nized by the president)—I move that the first name pro- 
posed be accepted. 

President—Is the motion seconded? 

Member—I second the motion. 

President—Before the vote is taken, are there any re- 
marks to be made on the subject? 

Member--—I should like to ask the significance of the 
name “Franklin” in the proposed second title. 

Chairman of Committee—As Franklin was noted as 
a close observer, and one object of our club is to train 
our members to observe the natural objects about us, we 
thought that a fitt:ng term to give dignity to the name. 

President— Are there any other questions or remarks? 

Secretary—I should like to call the attention of the 
club to a communication which I received from Miss 
Maria E. Carter of the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory. If it is in order I should like to have Bernice read 
this to the’ members. (Looks to the president for per- 
mission.) 

President—We shall be pleased to listen to the reading. 
(This leaflet came to us, and is well worth attention 
both by old and young. It is Leaflet No 5, entitled the 
Society for the Protection of Native Plants, and may be 
obtained by writing to Miss Carter.) 

Member reads the leaflet: — 

You are fond of flowers, so you will be sorry to hear 
that many of our prettiest wild flowers are fast dying 
out of certain places where they used to grow. You will 
ask, Why? What makes them die out. 

Tt is because people pick too many, often all they can 
find. They cannot all grow again, as people sometimes 
think, because the flowers that are picked cannot go to 
seed, and if large branches are pulled off it will take 
long fer the plant to get back to the same size. Then 
many of our very prettiest flowers have but one blossom 
or one cluster to a plant, and a small plant, too; and 
people are apt to take the whole of such plants, root and 
all. Did you ever do anything like that? If so, it was 
only’ because you didn’t think. 

You go out for a pleasant walk in the summer, or you 
go on a picnic, and don’t you often, all of you, pick 
flowers whenever you see them, and see what large 
bunches you can make? And how many get home with 
you at night? Many of them get'wilted, and you are 
tired of them, and do you not generally throw many of 


them away? 

Did you ever think that you had destroyed life which 
you could not bring back, and beauty which you had 
never made? I am sure you did not. I only want to set 


you to thinking and you will be protectors instead of | 


destroyers of flowers. 

But you will think that I want you to pick no flowers 
at all. This is not what I mean. I only want you to 
think just what happens when we thoughtlessly pick all 
that we find, or pull up the roots, or even when we pick 
but a few of the truly rare wild flowers. 

Where flowers are very abundant, you can take some. 
A few columbines and lupines are far more beautiful 
than many held close together. There are even some 
flowers that you may gather in quantities, and very 


pretty ones. 
Daisies, buttercups, and wild carrot are the farmer’s 


enemies. He will be glad to have you help in getting 
rid of them. But what charming flowers they are! The 
latter well deserves its name of “Queen Anne’s lace.” 
There is little chance of exterminating wild roses. 
Then robin’s plantain and the fleabanes, that come just 
a little later, the yellow daisies, sometimes called black- 
eyed Susans, butter-and-eggs, the golden-rod, and asters 
of autumn,—there is not much danger of your destroying 


these. 
But you have judgment; use it. When flowers are few, 


leave them al]. Never take many, even when they are 
abundant, except when you are helping the farmers. 
Think of others who may walk in the same woods after 
you, and leave pretty things for them to see. Do as you 
would be done by. 

After the reading, a member rises and after being 
recognized by the chair (this should done in each case, 
as it adds much to the interest and reality of a club) 
says:— 

I move that the first name proposed by the committea 
be amended to the Society for the Protection of our 
Native Plants and Birds. ~—s 

Member—I second the motion. 

President (to member making the motion)—Do you 
accept the name as amended? 

Memher—I do. 

President—Are you ready for the question? All in 
favor of the first name as amended will signify it by 
saying, “Aye.” (All but one respond thus.) Those op- 
posed, “No,” (One yolce,) The “ayes” have it, The 


secretary will so record the vote. If there be no further 
business, the literary committee will now have charge 
of the exorcises, 

President retires, and the chairman of the literary 
committee takes the chair. 

Chairman of Committee—Members and friends of the 
S. P. N. P. B., I have the honor of presenting to you tne 
first program, to which we will now listen. 

PROGRAM. 

Song—“Our Native Land.” (P. 125.) 

Reading—“Facts Concerning the Month of June.” 

Extract for Lowell—‘‘June.” (Club in unison.) 

Recitation—*Cheer-up.” 

Song—"Farewell to the Forest.”’ (P.142.) (Selected 
members.) 

Reading--“‘Leonardo’s Bird Cages.” 

Recitation —‘‘Two Kinds of Sport.” 

Singing—1. “Song of Peace.” (P. 111.); 2. “Dream 
on, Dream on.” (P. 101.) 

Recitation—““The Bobolink’s Joke.” 

Song—‘“‘Battle Frayer.” (P. 120.) 

Chairman says before the last number, Our program 
closes with a song, P. 120. 2 

Retires: 

FACTS ABOUT JUNE. 


In the old Latin calendar June was the fourth month, 
and in the year cf Romulus had thirty days, but at the 
time of the Julian reform it is said to have had but 
twenty-nine days. To these Caesar added the thirtieth, 
which it still retains. 

By some authorities the name was given in honor of 
Juno; others connect the term with the Gentile name, 
Junius, or with the consulate of Junius Brutus. , Still 
others think it originally denoted the month in which 
crops grow to ripeness. 

The Anglo-Saxons had several names for the month, 
namely, the dry month, the midsummer month, and in 
contradistinction to July, the earlier, mild month. 

It is also styled the month of roses, and better than 
all in its appropriateness seems the title applied to it 
by Coleridge, “The Leafy Month of June.” 

: CHEER UP! CHEER UP! 
“Cheer up. ‘cheer up!” just hear him, 
Far down that leafy lane; 
A crimson-breasted robin, 
A-whistling in the rain. 
Never a minor chord, 
Never a doleful note; 
Glad of the day, be it bright or gray— 
Nature’s philosopher, singing away 
In his rusty, old brown coat. 


“Cheer up!” he tells us gladly 

From the dripping maple trees; 
His music counteracting 

The moan of the leaden seas. 
Never the least complaint; 
Glad of his acorn cup; 

Telling us how to be happy now, 

To forget all the ills which our race endow, 
And sing to the world, “Cheer up.” 

—Lucy H. Thurston. 


LEONARDO’S BIRD CAGES. 


Orce in a city, long ago, 

Milan’s its name, if you’d like to know, 
(Out with your atlases, dears, and find 
Just where the place is, so you’ll mind) 
Lived there a famous artist, who 
Painted, and carved, and sculptured, too, 
Better than any in that old day, 

Better than any one now, they say. 


If you should ever chance to take a foreign tour, 
When you’re in Milan you'll be sure 

There to be shown, its colors dim, 

One of the pictures drawn by him, 

Chirst’s last supper, and if your eyes 

Fill as you gaze on it, no surprise 

Ought to he either yours or mine, 

Over a face that’s so divine. 


Then if you go to Paris, there 

In the great Louvre gallery, where 
Pictures are hung, they’ll point you out 
One that the world goes mad about. 
Oh, such a portrait! All the while 

It holds and haunts yow with its smile— 
Beautiful Mona Lisa! She 

Couldn’t be bought for gold, you see, 
Not if a king should come to buy 

Her as she sits there; let him try! 


[Continyed on page 266.) 
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NATURE STUDIES. 


CONDUCTED BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED. 


MAY NATURE STUDIES. 
. THE VIOLETS. 


No flowers appeal to children more than do the 
violets. They inay be made most valuable and inier- 
esting in nature work. ‘Too commonly teachers are 
willing to do no more in the distinguishing of 
species than to call them by their colors, but it is 
well worth while that pupils, especially in the upper 
grades. should go much farther than this. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs will help in separating the 
species. 

BLUE VIOLETS. 

Common Violet. stemless species, the 
flowers being borne on stalks that rise from the 
crown of the plant at the soil-surface. Also a 
bearded species, that is, having a fringe of hairs at 
the base of the petals.. Leaves varying considerably 
but generally ovate or heart-shaped, with peinted 
tips. One of the most abundant of the blue violets; 
called also the hooded blue violet and meadow blue 
violet. Pollenized by small bees, which generally 
suck nectar from the spur in a head-downward posi- 
tion. Look for closed or cleistogene fiewers along 
the surface of the ground. (Viola obliqua or V. 
cucullata.) 

arly Blue Violet. Like the last a stemless, 
bearded species, distinguished by its palmately lobed 
leaves. the lobes being more marked late in the sea- 
son than in early spring. (V. palmata.) 

Arrow-leaved Violet. Another stemless, bearded, 
blue violet easily distinguished by its arrew-shaped 
In many regions one of the most abundant 
species. (V. sagitlata.) 

ird’s-foot Violet. A blue species, both stem!ess 
and beardless, recognized at once by the leaves, 
which are divided into narrow lobes. An interesting 
species. though not generally abundant. (V. pedata.) 

Canada Violet. ‘The blue violets above con- 
sidered are all so-called stemiess sorts. The three 
species now to be considered have leafy stems, the 
flower-stalks rising from the stems in the axils of 
the leaves. he Oanada violet is very common in 
the northern states, and has stipules with entire 


leaves, 


margins at the base of the leaf-stalks. (V. cana- 
densis.) 
American Dog Violet. At once distinguished 


from the Oanada violet by having the margins of 
the stipules cut into pointed teeth, especially the 
lower ones. A much branching species with light 
purple Howers. (V. labradorica.) 

Long-spurred Violet. At once known from all the 
other blue violets by the extraordinarily long nectar- 
spurs, as long as or longer than the petals. (V. 
rostrata.) 

YELLOW VIOLETS. 

Vound-Leaved. Violet. The only stemless yellow 
violet. Common locally in open woods and along the 
borders of fields. An interesting and easily dis- 
tinguished species. (V. rotundifolia.) 

Downy Yellow Violet. Called also the Hairy 
Yellow violet. A stemmed species with hairy stems 
that at onee distinguish it from the other stemmed 


yellow violet. Found sparingly in dry woods. 


Leaves broadly ovate or kidney-shape. (V. 
pubescens), 
Smoothish Yellow Violet. A stemmed species, 


difering from ihe Hairy Yellow violet in its much 
smoother stems, though the younger parts may be 
slightly pubescent. (V. Scabriuscula.) 

WHITE VIOLETS. 

Sweet White Violet. 'There are four species of 
stemless white violets in the eastern region of the 
United States. Two have broadly heart-shaped or 
kidney-shaped leaves, and the other two have long, 
narrow leaves. The former are thé sweet white 
violet (V. blanda) and the kidney-leaved violot'(V. 
renifolia). These are distinguished from each other 
in that the first named has leaves and stalks smooth 


(glabrous), while the kidney-leaved violet is hairy all 
over. The sweet white violet has a_ delicious fra- 
grance by which it is also to be known. It is found 
in swamps and damp meadows, where it is one of 
the most abundant wild flowers. 

Lance-leaved Violet. The two stemless white 
violets with comparatively narrow leaves are the 
T.ance-leaved violet (V. lanceolata) and the Primroze- 
leaved violet (V. primutae-folia). ‘The leaves of the 
former are smooth and long and lance-like , while 
those of the Jaiter are oval and commonly decid- 
edly pubescent. Both grow in damp situations. 


STUDYING THE WILD FLOWERS. 


-The one great fact to remember in the study of 
wild flowers is the necessity of bringing the child in 
contact with the flower itself—not merely with a 
picture of it or some words describing it. The pic- 
ture, if a geod one, if all right, and the description, 
if weil-written and true to life, is all right, each as 
a means of enlarging his idea of the flower and fix- 
ing hetter in mind his image of it. But the original 
image he should get from the flower itself. 

The simplest way, of course, is to have the child 
find the flower and bring it to school. And on the 
whole this is the way in which to get the best results. 
But a little intelligent guidance on the part of the 
teacher will help to increase greatly the value of the 
results it yields. The tendency of the child is to 
bring in too many of the more abundant flowers, to 
the neglect of those less abundant. To correct this 
IT suggest that you organize your school-—as in- 
formally as you please—into a Wild Wlower club, 


vith the object of making each member familiar | 


with as many of your native wild flowers as possible. 
And one of the first things to impress on them is 
that one good specimen is better for the other mem- 
bers of the club to see than a handful of poor ones, 
besides saving the wild flowers from extermination. 
Provide in some way a few small simple vases or 


. jars or even clear glass bottles, and a table or a 


window sill for the display of the flowers. When a 
pupil brings in 2 flower not befcre seen this season, 
place it in one of these receptacles and Jabel it 
plainly, writing the name also on the blackboard 
that it may be more firmly fixed in mind. Or in the 
ease of small flowers, encourage the pupils to bring 
in the plant with roots, transplanting it into some 
small flower jar where it will continue to blossom. A 
sreat. advantage of this method is that one ean thus 
show the leaves and stems as they naturally grow. 
Along with this study by the school as a whole 
cach pupil may well be required to keep a daily 
record of the plants seen in blossom. ‘This may be 


FLOWER OF COLUMBINE, 


done in a blank-book or on sheets of paper tied to- 
gether. This record will lead him to watch 
flowers in a very helpful way, and will be of a great 
deal more value than the simple record kept on the 
blackboard by the teacher. 

'The school may also to advantage take occasional 
excursions into near-by woods. It would be a very 
sensible arrangement to spend the last half of every 


Friday afternoon session during spring and early 
summer in such excursions, under the teacher’s 
guidance. 

SENSORY TRAINING. 

No teacher should be content that her pupils 
simply learn the names of the wild flowers. They 
o'fer invaluable opportunities for sensory training 
which should be taken advantage of. .'The sensory 
centres which may be developed by means of the 
wild flowers are especially those of sight, smell, and 
touch, 

Sight.—-Evidently all the methods suggested ahove 
help to develop the sight centres of the brain. The 
seeing of the flower, both in its native haunt and in 
the schoolroom, .exercises those brain cells which 
have to do with vision. But this form of exercise 
may well he carried farther. The matter of color 
comes first to mind. Even the leaves vary wonder- 
fully in their tints of green. Lead the children to 
see this. Let them compare the green of the over- 
wintering leaves of the May-flower and the hepatica 
with the newly-grown leaves of the marsh marigold. 
let them see the mottled leaves of the adder’s- 
tongue, and lead them to discover the infinite varia- 
tion in so simple a matter as this green in the leaves 
of the wild flowers. And in the colors cf the petals 
what opportunities for accurate discrimination! 
Haye a color chart or sets of colored papers at hand 
by which comparisons may be made. In form of 
leaf and flower and in the manner of growth are 
other opportunities for visual training. 


BUNCH-BERRY F! OWERS. 


Smell.-—The wild flowers are of peculiar value in 
the opportunity they give to train the olfactory 
centres. When your pupils can recognize by smell 
alone every flower which has a perceptible odor, you 
will have guided some real sensory training. With 
their eves closed, let them smell different flowers 
urtil they learn to associate tihe flower by smell as 
easily as hy sight. The development of the olfactory 
centres is important, yet it is a phase. of education 
that now receives little attention. . 

Touch.—The leaves and stems of the wild flowers 
offer excellent opportunities for training the sense of 
touch. Here also with closed eyes the pupils may 
learn to recognize many soris of plants by feeling of 
their stems or leaves. 

Recall of Tmages—“To have the various sensory 
stimuli pouring into the brain,” continues Professor 
Halleck, “is but one-half the battle in modifying 
the central nervous system. In order to render this 
modification more definite and lasting, images of 
these various stimuli must be recalled: For instance, 
after a rose has been seen, its visual appearance, 
odor, and softness to the sense of touch should be 
recalled. A successful recall helps to modify the 
brain in the same way that the original stimulus did. 
This truth has received scant appreciation, even by 
practical physiologists, in the training of the young.”’ 

Kvidently the intelligent teacher may apply this 
principle in many ways. One of the most valuable 
of these will be the keeping of a daily wild-flower 
ealendar by cach pupil, with frequent reviews of pre- 
vious records. Another will be the reading of poems 
to the children or by the children in which happy 
allusions to the wild flowers are found; enother will 
be the reading by the children of discussions of the 
haunts and habits of the wild flowers, their relations 
to insects, and the societies in which they grow. 
Drawings by the pupil showld always form an im- 
portant part of ithe work, and the occasional review 


of these will be of great benefit, 
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N. E. A., St. Louis, June 28 to July 1. 


American Institute of Instruction, Bethlehem, 
N. H., July 5-5. 

“The Schoolma’am in Charge,” in issue of April 
14, should have been credited-to “Good House- 
keeping.” 

The committee of graduates and students of the 
New York University School of Pedagogy have 
raised $2,000 as a memorial to the late Edward R. 
Shaw, Ph. !)., professor, and for several years dean 
in the school. The interest is to be applied in 
scholarships for students in the school who reside 
within the metropolitan district, and who have been 
students for at least one year, and have -shown 
special pedagogical ability. 


NO CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


The Ela F. Young Club of Chicago has twice 
said within two months: “We will on no condition 
consent to the restoration of corporal punishment.” 
In this the women principals of the city are a unit. 
Isn’t it a bit odd for so many men principals to ery 
out for a return of the rod? Just what does it mean? 
Are the men less progressive? Are they less per- 


suasive with unruly pupils? Do they like it better?’ 


What does it mean, anyway? 


DISTINGUISHED PALL-BEARERS. 


At the funeral services of Ellis Peterson, for 
twenty-five years one of the Boston supervisors, and 
for the past vear special agent of the Massachusetts 
state board of education for the normal school, the 
following acted as pall-bearers: President QOharles 
W. Eliot of Harvard University, who had heen a 
classmate of the deceased; Edwin P. Seaver. super- 
intendent of schools of this city: James C. Davis of 
the Boston school committee; George H. Conley of 
the state board of education; George C. Mann, prin- 


cipal of the West Roxbury high school, and E. B. 
Sampson, a college classmate of Mr. Peterson. The 
ushers, all grand-nephews of the deceased, were Dr. 
Fred Peterson, Dr. Clark Peterson, Dr. John Adams, 
and William Adams. It is an impressive sight to sea 
President Eliot of Harvard and Superintendent 
Seaver of Boston leading the pall-bearers on such 
an occasion. 


NEW PALTZ. 


The New Paliz, N. Y., normal school is of never- 
failing interest. It is keenly alive to every new 
scheme, and develops many new pedagogical crea- 
tions. For instance, its psychological laboratory 
apparatus is on the university basis, and I know cf 
no educational department in any university, and 
certainly no other normal school, thait is so admir- 
ably equipped for physiological-psychological tests 
as here, and the head of the department, Dr. Mar- 
garet K. Smith, makes a practical use of the instru- 
ments, even with the children in the model school. 
Last vacation she had different children engage gen- 
erally in special occupations and amusements, and 
tested them before and after vacation, and the re- 
corded effects were astonishing. Even Clark Uni- 
versity has done few things more valuable than has 
Dr. Margaret K. Smith at New Paltz. 

In nature study, I think they have made app‘ica- 
tions wholly their own. They have an incubator and 
hatched several dozen eggs in the schoolroom, in the 
lowest grade. The interest of the children was in- 
tense. There were daily photographs taken of the 
hatching chickens with the children standing about. 
Then there were series of development of the little 
motherless chickens, cared for tenderly by the little 
children. In due season there was a little coop in 
the yard, and later a chicken yard, and the chickens 
grew to hen size under the watch and care of the 
class. <All the school was equally interested. It is 
not easy ‘to report the value of all this. 

In knot tving, New Paltz has a scheme wholly her 
own, but this is tuo intricate for my pen, as are 
ways and means of chair repairing by caning and 
cane-seating. I am a bit dazed with it all after I 
get away, but I do enjoy being in such a hive of in- 
dustry as this is. 


REVIVAL OF CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


“ITow do you account for the revival of interest in 
corpora! punishment?’ asks a woman principal. 

} do not try te account for it. No explanation is 
satisfactory. There is no occasion to account for it 
if one could do so. The agitation will be fruitless. 
We shall never restore corporal punishment any 
more than we shall the whipping post, any more than 
we shall capital punishment where it has been abol- 
ished. 

The Journal of Fducation deprecated the agitation 
for the abolition of corporal punishment by law or 
school hoard regulation, éven though it always ad- 
voecated the reduction of the punishmenit. We al- 
ways believed there were cases in which the judicious 
use of the red was beneficial and advisable, while ab- 
horring the common abuse of it. The use of the rod 
has been practically’ abandoned. general dis- 
cipline is vastly better than it was when thrashing 
was in vogue. ‘The disuse of the rod in school has 
done much teward abolishing it in the home, and the 
ebsence of whipping at home and schiool thas greatly 
reluced street and playground fights, despite the 
tendency of prize fights. 

It is not strange that able-bodied men should like 
to have the privilege of punishment in special cases 
restored, nor that women principals object to its 
restoration. It is significant that every man who 


pleads for its restoration promises most solemnly, 


that he will not punish as of yore. The very fact 
that he has to make such a pledge makes it certain 
that the public distrusts him. 

This much will be accomplished by the discussion: 
There will be a cessation of the exclusion of the rod 
for a time. Where the abolition has not taken the 
form of law it will come inito greater use. Albuse 
will follow here and there, and such abuse will be 
promptly followed by official denunciation. Five 


years from to-day, or thereabouts, the abolition will 
be virtually universal. The public will watch the 
schoolmaster, and for every lapse of temper an entire 
city will exclude the rod. 


IS IT WISE OR OTHERWISE? 

A distinguished Western university president re- 
cently spoke as follows to a meeting of 2 federation 
of women’s clubs. Read it carefully. Think over 
it twice. 

“IT would wipe out of existence every club on earth 
if necessary to make mothers faithful to their boys 
and girls. 

“Neither church nor state is doing what it ought 
to for the young. Children are thrown into the pub- 
lic schools like clothes into a laundry to be fitted for 
life. They come to school without any character 
training, and mothers are sitting calmly down, see- 
ing things not done. ° 

“You have no right to quit your home and go out 
in society to become intoxicated with an effervescent 
womanish feeling. 

“The God-given power of parents to train their 
boys and girls to be noble men and women is above 
every other object in life.” 

No one will question for a minute that it would 
be worth while to wipe out of existence every wo- 
man’s club if it would make all mothers faithful to 
their boys and girls, but it is viciously slanderous to 
imply that boys and girls are not faithfully treated 
because there are women’s clubs. There are ten 
facts to the contrary where there is one favoring 
such an imptieation. 

There is more reason for believing that railroad 
men, lecturers, traveling salesmen, congressmen, 
sailors, soldiers, and Jumbermen neglect the duties of 
the father. There is as much reason for thinking 
that lawyers, physicians, bankers, merchants, editors, 
clergymen, and college presidents neglect their par- 
ental duties. There is infinitely more reason for 
charging fathers with neglect of children because of 
club life, banquets, and fraternal organizations. 
There are no facts which show that mothers neglect 
their children more generally, more alarmingly, or 
more reprehensibly than do fathers. 

‘Is it said that a mother’s care is more essential ? 
A father cannot do a mother’s part for the child up 
to five years of age, nor can a mother do a father’s 
part from fourteen to eighteen. The one is well- 
nigh as impossible as the other. 

tut there is a positive side to the question. Asa 
rule the mothers who make most mistakes in bring- 
ine un children are those that stay at home, that fail 
to get fresh air, fail to have genial comradeship, who 
work in and about the house as though their work 
never was and never could be done, whose social life 
is hack-door gossip, who are not well groomed from 
Monday morning to Saturday night, who spend 
more on their children’s dress than on their own. 
This is the class in the community that furnishes 
the larger percentage of insane.- These die pre- 
maturely, and leave their children motherless. 

Women’s clubs put to shame men’s clubs and 
fraternities, because they uniformly quicken intel- 
lectual lines, broaden a mother’s information, mul- 
tiply her interests, eliminate sewing-circle gossip 
from her habit of life and thoughit, hold up high 
ideals, and distinetly and definitely inform and in- 
spire them as to the best ways and means of rearing 
and training children. 


CHICAGO PROBLEMS.—(IX.) 

I-very time Chicago has approached the applica- 
tion of the aristocratic idea it has been with the 
assumption that the teachers are all wrong, that 
something is needed to weed them out, to tone them 
up. A crack whip has been sought, some one who 
knows it all, some body to save expense, to hustle 
children together, an economic representative of the 
better classes. This has been the atmosphere about 
the aristocratic idea in Chicago. Instead of being 
put forth as a means of securing tenure for teachers, 
pensions, higher salaries, and better conditions all 
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for the good of the children, the reverse has been the 
attitude, 

Gf course this has not been said in so many words, 
jut it has been arrayed against everything for which 
tle teachers as a whole have stood. Just the reverse 
of the attitude in other cities. 'The one city in all 
the world where aristocracy is an impossibility is the 
only city in America in which there has been an 
aggressive effort to enthrone it. 

‘his is the most unaccountable condition of 
things, inexplicable from any standpcint, and yet 
Chicago’s entire future is involved in the complica- 
tions growing out of this state of things. Any pos- 
sible understanding of the situation necessitates a 
close study of the growth of the system. 

The scheol system is young and complex in its 
origin. George Howland was the genius of the 
school life until within fifteen vears. He was in 
every way a great man, a rare scholar, a born teacher, 
an honor student in college, a college professor, a 
poet, widely read in philosophy and psychology, a 
long-time principal of the Chicago high school, and 
longest-time superintendent of schools in the city. 
He went to the high school when it was in its in- 
faney, and when he left the superintendency prac- 
tically all the annexation had been made, and to all 
intents and purposes the city was as large as it is to- 
day. Practically there were as many high schools 
and grammar schools as now. In his day the schools, 
the teachers, and the management were as near the 
people as anything known in the country. Friction 
was so slight and infrequent as not to irritate. Tha 
school board, the superintendent, the assistants, the 
special supervisors, principals, the teachers, the 
press, the public had grown up together, had worked 
with a common purpose and for a common cause. 
llis specialists in music ‘and art and his assistants 
were men and women of national prominence, leaders 
in the press and on the platform. His own annual 
addresses to the teachers were classics, and formed 
ile only volume of addresses ever published in the 
fimous Appleton Internationa] Education Series, 
edited by Wnited States Commissioner Harris, and 
the most masterful volume of addresses of a super- 
intendent yet published. His teachers came from 
the schools, they: were helped, adapted, and adjusted 
to their work, and inspiration was the watchword of 
superintendent, assistants, specialists, principals, and 
teachers, inspiration of all for all. This was the con- 
dition in Chicago when the idea of aristocracy in 
school management struck the country east and 
west. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

More than ordinary interest attached to the New 
York state Democratic convention on April 18, 
partly because of an obstinate fight between Charles 
I. Murphy, leader of Tammany, and ex-Governor 
Till; hut chiefly because of the known purpose of the 
Democratic managers to instruct the seventy-two 
(elegates from New York to the national conven- 
tion at St. Louis for Judge Alton B. Parker. The 
plan of the Hill management was carried through, 
but was resisted by the Tammany contingent to the 
last; the vote on instructing the delegates being 301 
‘0 11% 'Mhe platform adopted was brief and not 
very explicit in its definition of campaign issues. 
The convention was not very enthusiastic; and politi- 
cal observers are divided in their estimates of the 
extent and duration of the breach between the Hill 
and the anti-Hill forces. 

* 

The Ifouse of Representatives has passed prac- 
tically hy a party vote of 147 to 104 a statehood bill 
Which prevides for the union of Oklahoma and In- 
dian Territory as one state under the name of Okla- 
homa, and of Arizona and New Mexico as one state 
under the name of Arizona. The Democrats favor 
the passage of a bill admitting the territories as four 
The action of the House is not taken very 
seriously, and it is not expected that the Senate will 
reach the question before adjournment. It is to be 
feared that both parties look at this matter from the 
point of view of political advantage rather than of 


states, 


the rights of the populations involved. As to Okla- 
homa, no one disputes its claim to admission. It has 
a population of about 650,000, and in intelligence, 
thrift, and material development outranks a number 
of states already in the Union. The absorption of 
Indian Territory would greatly increase the area of 
the new state, but would hardly be a valuable addi- 
tion in other particulars. As to Arizona, she wants 
to come in, but she prefers to come in alone. Goy- 
ernor Brodie, in his last report, declared that 
Arizonians without exception feel that union with 
New Mexico would be disastrous. 

* * * 

Congress has been dealing with the question of 
the government of the strip of territory through 
which the Panama Canal is to be built, which, al- 
though it is only ten miles wide, opens up numerous 
problems of sanitary, political, and judicial admin- 


SUPERINTENDENT FRANCIS COGSWELL, 
who has served the Schools of Cambridge [Mass.] for fifty years. 


istration. ‘The plan embodied in a bill which has 
passed the Senate is to devolve all the responsibilities 
of government upon the Canal Commission already 
appointed to supervise the construction of the canal. 
The commissioners were chosen as expert engineers 
rather than for any experience they have had in gov- 
ernmental questions, but they are men of ability and 
probably equal to their new trust if its execution 
does not interfere with their other duties. One of 
them is to be specially designated governor. They 
will exercise functions corresponding, within nar- 


rower limits, to those of the Philippine Commission. 
* * * 


The most unique and one of the most praise- 
worthy of Mr. Carnegie’s henefactions is his creation 
of a five-million dollar “hero fund,” the income of 
which is to be applied at the diseretion of a commis- 
sion in awarding medals, and giving substantial 
money grants for acts of heroism. It is Mr. Car- 
negie’s intention to include all of the United States 
and Canada, and the waters of both in the scope of 
this scheme. Heroism shown anywhere by man or 
woman in the saving of human life,—by railway em- 
ployees. by life savers on the coast, by doctors and 
nurses who volunteer their services in epidemics, by 
firemen, or by any one who imperils or leses his life 
for the life of another is to be recognized in the dis- 
tribution of this fund. Too often it happens that a 
man or woman Who does a deed of this sort, if no- 
ticed at all, is talked of for a day or two and then 
forgotten. Mr. Carnegie means that they shall be 
rewarded, if they survive, and if not, that those de- 
pendent on them shall not suffer because of their 


heroic sacrifice. 
* 


With this noble endowment, the total of Mr. Car- 
negie’s gifts to various public uses, mostly in the 
United States, amounts to a little more than 
$100,000,000. Nearly one-third of this splendid sum 
has gone to the establishment of libraries. His 
heaviest single gifts have been $15,000,000 for the 
endowment of the Scotch universities, and 
$10,000,000 for the Carnegie National University. 


Not all of his gifts have been appreciated, but in the 
main he has distributed the money wisely and in a 
manner to secure enduring results. Perhaps he has 
rendered no single service whieh was more valuable 
than his enunciation of the principle that “it is a 
disgrace for a man to die rich.” He has etill a great 
deal to do to avert that disgrace in this own case, for 
the fortune which he still possesses is probably 
nearly if not twice as large as that part of it which 
he has distributed. Notwithstanding his generous 


‘use of money, there must be many thoughtful people 


who will go on wondering whether the concentration 
of such enormous wealth in a single hand is a good 
thing for society. 

* * * 

Admiral Togo’s official report and the detailed 
narrative supplied by the London 'Times correspond- 
ent, who witnessed the affair, make it clear that the 
loss of Admiral Makaroff and his battleship was not 
the result cf an accident, but of a well-matured at- 
tack of the Japanese. On the night of April 12, Ad- 
miral Togo sent in to Port Arthur a mining vessel, 
the Korio Maru, escorted by two divisions of de- 
stroyers and one torpedo flotilla. The mining ship 
accomplished her object in spite of a heavy Russian 
fire. When day broke, the Russians saw a weak 
Japanese squadron off Port Arthur and Admiral 
Makaroff went out to meet it with three battleships 
and four cruisers. ‘The Japanese squadron steamed 
out to sea, drawing the Russian ships after them. 
Then the heavy Japanese ships put in an appearance 
and the chase was reversed; and it was in the at- 
tempt to get into the inner harbor that the Admiral’s 
battleship struck one of the mines which the Korio 
Maru had laid. In the same action, moreover, the 
Russian battleship Pobieda was disabled, the cruiser 
Bayan was seriously injured, and a Russian torpedo 
boat destroyer was sunk with her crew. 

* * 

It is announced from St. Petersburg, apparently 
with’ authority but not officially, that Admiral 
Alexieff has asked to be relieved of his responsibili- 
ties as viceroy of the Far Bast. One reason assigned 
for this action is his antipathy to Admiral Skrydloff, 
who has just been commissioned to succeed the late 
Admiral Makaroff. Another reason is that the Czar’s 
decree giving General Kuropatkin absolute authority 
in military affairs, and first Admiral Makaroff and 
now Admiral Skrydloff in naval affairs amounts 
practically to superseding Admiral Alexieff, since it 
leaves him only the civil administration which is in a 
state of suspense while the war is in progress. But 
besides this, it is understood that Alexieff is paying 
the penalty of his failure better to acquaint himself 
and his imperial master with the real feeling and 
purposes of Japan before the war began. Admiral 
Alexieff was of the militant party, which believed 
thiat Japan could be bullied indefinitely without tak- 
ing up arms. ‘his prodigious blunder, closely re- 
sembling that which Lord Milner made in South 
Africa, has cost him his prestige and led to his re- 


tirement. 
* * 


Austen Chamberlain has presented his first budget 
in the House of Commins, and although it is an un- 
palatable statement both in its exhibit of ithe finian- 
cial situation and the remedies which it proposes, 16 
has been received more favorably than could have 
been expected. He estimates the expenditure for the 
year just begun at $714,400,000, and_the revenue, on 
the basis of existing taxation, at $695,300,000. This 
leaves a deficit of $19,100,000. ‘To meet this and to 
carry the margin over to the other side, Mr. Cham- 
berlain proposes three additions to the revenue: One 
of $10,000,000 by adding another penny to the 
pound of the income tax; one of $10,000,000 by an 
addition of four cents per pound to the tax on tea; 
and a third of $2,750,000 by changes in the tobacco 
duties, The recent course of British finance shows 
that increased expenditures are a permanent condi- 
tion, while Mr. Chainberlain’s expedients are but 
temporary. The Iuckless income-tax payers who 
have to give five per cent. of their incomes to the 
government in time of peace, are naturally in no 
pleasant mood. 
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[Continued from page 262.] 


What is the reason? Because né face 
Ever was painted with a grace 

Equal to this. But here’s the thing 

For which I’ve kept you listening 

Rather too long. He used to go, 

This painter, of whom I’d have you know, 
Down to the market where they sold 
Cages of birds all gay with gold, 

Crimson and blue on wing and crest, 
Trapped as they just would leave the nest. 
Thither he wandered day by day, 

Buying each cage within his way, 
Making the ragged beggars glad, 

Since they could sell him all they had. 
Nor did it matter what his store, 

Still he was always buying more. 


Why did he want so many? Well, 
Darlings, that is just what I’m going to tell. 
Instantly, soon as he bought a bird, 
Over his upturned head was heard, 

O, such a trill! so glad, so high, 
Dropping right out of the sunny sky, 
Into his heart, as naught else could. 
Filling it full as there he stood, 

Holding the open wicker door, 
Watching with joy the bright wings soar 
Into the blue. You know now? He 
Wanted them only to set them free. 
Why do I love Leonardo so? 

Not for his rare, grand pictures, no, 

But for his sweet, great soul, so stirred 
Just by a little prisoned bird. 


TWO KINDS OF SPORT. 


“Tis a beautiful morning,” a sportsman said, 
“The world looks so happy let’s each take a gun, 
Go out and kill something for pastime and fun, 
And proudest be him who counts the most dead.” 
They blotted out lives that were happy and good, 
Blinded eyes and broke wings that delighted to soar. 
They killed for mere pleasure and crippled and tore, 
Regardless of aught but the hunger for blood. 


“"Tis a beautiful morning,” a sportsman cried 
Who carried a kodak instead of a gun, 
“The world looks so happy, so golden the sun 
I'll slip to the woods where the wild things hide.” 
The deer that he “shot” never dreamed of his aim, 
The bird that he “caught” went on with her song, 


Peace followed his footsteps, not slaughter and wrong, 


Yet rich were his trophies and varied his “game.”’ 
—Calla Harcourt. 


THE BOBOLINK’S JOKE. 


“One day in the bluest of summer weather, 
Sketching under a whispering oak, 

I heard five bobolinks laughing together 
Over some ornithological joke. 


“What the fun was I couldn’t discover. 
Language of birds is a riddle on earth. 

What could they find in whiteweed and clover, 
To split their sides with such musical mirth? 


“Was it some prank of the prodigal summer, 
Face in the cloud or voice in tue breeze, 

Quernious catbird, woodpecxer drummer, 
Cawing of crows high over the trees? 


“Was it some chipmunk’s chatter or weasel 
Under the stone-wall stealthy and sly? 

Or was the joke about me at my easel 
Trying to catch the tints of the sky? 


“Still they fiew tipsily, shaking all over, 
Bubbling with jollity, brimful of glee, 

While I sat listening deep in the clover, 
Wondering what their jargon could be. 


“*"Twas but the voice of a morning the brightest 
That ever dawned over yon shadowy hills; 
’Twas but the song of all joy that is lightest,— 

Sunshine breaking in laughter and trills. 


“Vain to conjecture the words they are singing, 
Only by tones can we follow the tune, 
In the full heart of the summer fields ringing 
Ringing the rhythmical gladness of June!” 
—Cranch, 


President (takes the chair)—Members of the S P. N. P. 
B., I wish to express my gratification at the interest you 
have manifested, and to thank all who have in any way 
contributed to our pleasure by taking a part. Before we 
adjourn I should like to hear from any who have ideas 


as to the method to be pursued in carrying out the pur- 
pose of the club organization. 

Member—I think a flora of the town should be ob- 
tained, and plants especially rare noted particularly. 

President—That is a good suggestion. 

Member—Would it not be a good idea to have an 
article published in the (name of local paper) mention- 
ing plants that are rare, in order to secure the support 
and co-operation of all citizens for the preservation of 
these plants? Efforts might be made, also, to set out 
and encourage the growth of rare plants, shrubs, or 
trees. 

President—Are there any other suggestions? 

Member—Let an occasional public meeting be held to 
arouse enthusiasm in our work and to report progress. 

President—These are all helpful suggestions, but as 
our time has nearly expired, we will leave the subject 
for fuller discussion at some future meeting. (Turns to 
the secretary.) Are there any notices?_ 

Secretary-—-The executive committee have some no- 
tices. 

Chairman of executive committee—The subject of the 
next roll-call will be “Trees.” The next meeting will 
be held in September. 

President—I now declare the meeting adjourned. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


A GREAT COAL FIND. 


The supply of fuel is one of the most insistent prob- 
lems for Alaska. The long and excessively cold winters 
make imperative a large wood-pile or full coal-bin. 
Lately an extensive deposit of semi-anthracite coal has 
been discovered in the valley of the Bering river, from 
twelve to twenty-five miles inland from Controller bay. 
It is not far from the Chugach mountains. Dr. Martin, 
who has visited and examined the region, assures us 
that the coal seams are quite extensive, including at 
least eighty-five square miles. From tests made, the 
coal has a remarkable heating capacity, exceeding that 
of the far-famed Pocahontas coal of West Virginia. It 
has a large amount of fixed carbon, and is singularly 
free from impurities such as are found in considerable 
quantities in other coals. It is a most valuable find, and, 
is of immense importance to the Pacific coast. 


A PROPOSED NEW CANAL. 


The Russian government has recently had an offer 
from an American syndicate to construct a new inland 
waterway between the Baltic and Black seas. Russia 
has for some time past been meditating such a project. 
The proposal is to commence the Ganal at Riga—one of 
the most important ports on the Baltic. For 125 miles 
it will follow the channel of the Dwina, as far as the 
fortified town of Dunaburg. Then a 100-mile cutting 
will bring it to the river Beresina at Lepel. There it 
will follow the Beresina to its junction with the Dneiper, 
and will use the last-named river for the rest of its 
course to the Black sea at Kherson, to the west of the 
Crimea, near Odessa. The canal would be about 1,000 
miles long, and the figure stipulated for its construction 
is $160,000,000. It is believed that this canal would be of 
great value in the transportation of goods, and would 
be of strategic importance in time of war. 


A CURIOUS MONUMENT. 


On the side of Thunder mountain in Idaho is one of 
the most remarkable monuments on this continent. It 
is a massive column of stone seventy feet high, and of 
almost perfect proportions. It is about eighteen feet in 
diameter at its base, and ten feet at its summit. On its 
top is poised an immense cube of rock, and it seems to 
be a fitting and artistic crown to the great shaft. When 
it was first seen by some sheep-herders it was supposed 
to be a gigantic monolith made by prehistoric men: and 
its appearance certainly justified such a supposition. 
But the column is the work of centuries of wind and 
weather, the elements having accomplished in its forma- 
tion what would tax the most skilful appliances of man. 
The shaft is known as the Sheepeater’s monument, and 
it attracts many visitors each year, all of whom are 
amazed at its dimensions, its form, and its genesis. 


THE NORTHERNMOST RAILROAD. 


When, a few years ago, the White Pass railioad in 
Alaska was built, to facilitate entrance to the Klondike, 
it was spoken of as the railway nearest to the North 
Pole. But this is no longer the fact, for a railway has 
lately been opened from Swedish Lapand through Nor- 
way to the Atlantic that is eight degrees nearer the Pole 
tham the White Pass railway. There are immense mag- 
netite deposits in Lapland that England needs for the 
manufacture of steel, Three hundred million tons of 65 


FIVE NEW BOOKS 


IN THE 


International Modern Language Series 


ALDRICH & FOSTER’S FRENCH READER 


By Frep D. Avprica, Master in Modern Languages 

in Worcester Academy, and Irving L. Foster, Assistant 

Professor of the Romance Languages in Pennsylvania 

State College, authors of ‘‘ Foundations of French.” 

List price, 50 cents. 

A reader well adapted either to accompany or to fol- 
low elementary grammatical work in secondary schools 
and in colleges. 


MERIMEE’S COLOMBA 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by 
Avsert Scuinz, Associate in French Literature in 
Bryn Mawr College. List price, 40 cents. 
This gem of French literature combines the three most 
important elements of a successful text for schools,—art, 
life, and interest. ; 


SAND’S LA MARE AU DIABLE 
Edited, with brief Introduction, Notes, and full Vocab- 
ulary, by Leicu R. Grecor, lecturer on the Modern 
Languages in McGill University, Montreal, Canada, 
List price, 35 cents. 
‘‘ La Mare au Diable,’’ a story of French peasant life 
in the middle of the last century, is the masterpiece of 
one of the most brilliant woman writers of modern times. 


DIPPOLD’S SCIENTIFIC GERMAN READER 
Edited, with Copious Notes, by G. Tnhzopore Dippo 
Professor of the Modern Languages in the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. List price, 75 cents. 
This is a book for students of science, or for those 

who are looking forward to scientific study. The revised 

edition contains new reading matter, additional exercises, 
and more minute notes. 


GERSTACKER’S GERMELSHAUSEN 

Edited with Introduction, Notes, Exercises, and Vocab- 

ulary by Grirrin M. Loverace, Instructor in Modern 

Languages in the Louisville (Ky.) Male High School. 

List price, 30 cents. 

This book, already very popular with teachers and 
students, has been especially recommended by the ‘* Com- 
mittee of Twelve.” In every way it is suitable for high 
schools and colleges as a first book after the reader. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


29 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


per cent. ore are available by surface workings in this 
region, and fully 2s much more beneath the surface. So 
a railway of 300 miles from Lulea to Narvik—one of the 
great fiords on the Norwegian coast—was constructed to 
bring these iron ores to the coast, for shipment to the 
smelting furnaces of Britain. But the interesting point 
is that this railway is above 68 degrees north latitude, 
which would make it about 550 miles more to the north 
than the White Pass railroad. 


ANOTHER ATLANTIC CABLE. 


Evidently capitalists have no fear that wireless teleg- 
raphy will do away with cable messages. The first part 
of a new German-American Atlantic cable has been suc- 
cessfully laid between Borkum and the Azores. The 
second section, between the Azores and New York, will 
be laid by the end of the current year. The German 
Government has already paid $175,000 as a subsidy for 
the section just completed. 


THE CHARMS OF CEYLON. 


Sir E. Tennent who resided in Ceylon for many years, 
gives a most captivating description of it in a recent 
book. He says: ‘‘Cevlon, from whatever direction it is 
approached, unfolds a scene of loveliness and grandeur 
unsurpassed, if it be rivaled, by any land in the uni- 
verse. The traveler from Bengal, leaving behind the 
melancholy delta of the Ganges, and the torrid coast 
of Coromandel, or the adventurer from Europe re- 
cently inured to the sands of Egypt and the scorched 
headlands of Arabia, is alike entranced by the vision of 
beauty which expands before him as the island rises 
from the sea covered by luxuriant forests; and its 
shores, till they meet the ripple of the waves, bright 
with the foliage of perpetual spring.” Probably this 
little island of tho Kast has had more written about it 
by writers of all countries than any other island in the 
world. 

NEW WHISPER UNDER SEAS. 

Evidently England does not imagine that wireless 
telegraphy is ready to supplant submarine cables yet, 
for she is busy laying a new cable to Australia by way 
of Cape Colony. The first section to the Cape has al- 
ready been laid. The next section will be from the Cape 
across the Indian Ocean to Mauritius, thence to the 
Keeling Islands, and from there to Perth in West Aus- 
tralia. This will make three distinct cables between 
England and Australia. If anything should go wrong 
with one, or two of them, England would still not be de- 
prived of news, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE LEADING FACTS IN FRENCH HISTORY. By 
1) H. Montgomery. Boston: Ginn & Co, Cloth. 355 
pp. Illustrations, maps, and tables. Price, $1.12. 

Mr. Montgomery is as clearly and distinctly an expert 
history maker as there is in the field of school- 
book authors. He has made manuals of na- 
tional reputation, high school’ text-books on 
all prominent countries, and now he has com- 
pleted a series Of four books known as the “Lead- 
ing Facts” series, of which this volume on French his- 
‘ory is the culmination. Here are the most important 
events, selected, arranged, and treated on the basis of 
modern methods, and all and always stated clearly and 
attractively, following in the main Gu'zot, Rambaud, Mar- 
tin, and Duruy. The analysis may be briefly stated as: 
The respective influences of the Celtic race and of the 
Roman and the German conquest and occupation of Gaul 
are clearly shown. Charlemagne’s work and the subse- 
quent growth of feudal] institutions are next considered, 
The breaking up of the feudal system, with the gradual 
consolidation of the provinces into one kingdom, and the 
development of the sentiment of nationality are traced 
and illustrated. The growth of the absolutism of the 
crown, the interesting and important relations of France 
to America, and the causes of the French Revolution are 
adeguately presented. The career of Nepoleon and its 
effects on France and Europe are carefully examined. 
Finally, a sketch is given of the stages of the historical] 
progress of France in connection with the state of the 
republic to-day. This includes the Dreyfus case, the 
Act of Association, etc., bringing the history down to 
the year 1903. The eleven full-page illustrations and the 
numerous maps add appreciably to the attractiveness of 
the volume. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF EDMUND SPENSER. 
With an Introduction by William P. Trent, of Columbia 
University, and life by J. Walker McSpadden. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. In one volume. 930 
pp. Gilt top. In box. Price, cloth, $2; half calf, 
$5.59; full limp seal, $4.50. 

We have in this single volume, thanks to good thin 
paper and clear type in one handy volume, the poetical 
works Of Edmund Spenser complete, attractive, us- 
able. As to the text itself, it includes not only Spen- 
ser’s poetical and prose works—some of which reappear 
here for the first time—but every variety of scholarly 
aid tor the reader. Professor William P. Trent contri- 


butes an introduction discussing the poet’s position in- 


letters and in the reading world to-day, and considering 
various pieces of writing separately. Then follow a 
“Note on Spenser’s Language and Metres” anda “Biblio- 
graphical Note.” <A “Life” of the poet is given by J. 
Walker MeSpadden, wherein the facts and traditions 
clustering around Spenser’s career are summarized as 
clearly as possible, and a definite account of the man and 
his work set forth. 

The Table of Contents contains: “‘Dedicatory Verses,” 
“The Faerie Queene,’ “The Shepheards Calender,” ‘“‘Colin 
Clouts Come Home Again,” “Astrophel,”’ “Epithalam- 
ion,’ “Prothalamion,’ ‘“Fowre Hymns,” Sonnets 
and other shorter poems, “A View of the Present State 
of Ireland,” in prose dialogue form, and “A Brief Note 
of Ireland’ to Queen Elizabeth, a rare document not 
before reprinted wth Spenser’s works. Following the 
reading text come ‘Variations from the Original Edi- 
tions,’ Glessary, and an Index to first Lines. In brief, 
the full text. of Spenser’s writings is given, in the origi- 
nal spelling and punctuation, but in modern typography, 
together with every detail of scholarship which a worthy 
edition should inelude. This volume will take its place 
as the most complete of the few reliable reprints of the 
“noets’ poet.” 


PAST AND PRESENT. By Thomas Carlyle. With an 
introduction by Frederic Harrison. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. (Handy Volume Classics.) 
4) pp. 1S8mo. Prices, cloth, 35 cents; limp leather, 
cents. 

“To the true lovers of Thomas Carlyle,” says Mr. Har- 
rison, ‘to all thoughtful readers of Einglish literature, 


‘Past and Present’ is one of the most fruitful books of 
our time. It is the hook in which the Sage of Chelsea 
has enshrined some of his wisest, wittiest, de2pest 
thoughts, the one in which he finds the widest accep- 
tance amongst men of our day, and the book in which 
he gives us the most varied examples of his different 
gifts.” 

The present edition of this famous book is worthy 
and desirable. It is a “handy volume” of convenient 
pocket size, yet printed clearly on excellent paper. Be- 
sides Mr. Harrison’s noteworthy ~introduction, and the 
reading text, we havea Carlyle Chronology giving the 
leading events in the writer’s life in a series of dates, an 
invaluable Summary of the ideas contained in each chap- 
ter, and a Topical Index. It is really a compact Carlyle 
handbook giving far more insight into the author’s 
thought and work than the bare title would imply. 
TENNYSON’S GARETH AND LYNETTS, LANCELOT 

AND ELAINE, AND THE PASSING OF ARTHUR. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Willis Bough- 

‘on, Teacher of English in Erasmus Hall High School, 

New York city. Boston: Ginm & Co. Semi-flexible 

cloth. xxxvii+129 pp. List price, 25 cents; mail- 

ing price, 30 cents. 
_ The “Standard English Classics Series.” which Ginn & 
Co. are issuing are elegantly gotten up both as to edit- 
Ine and printing. 

The three idylls included in th's volume are those se- 
lected as a substitute for “The Princess,” in the College 
Entrance Examinations for 1906 and thereafter. 

This particular edition is intended for third-year or 
fourth-year high-school pupils. 

The alm of the editor has been threefold: to edit fullv 


Without the appearance of pedantry; to give the pupil 


such an introduction to the Arthurian romancos as seems 
necessary for the understanding of these special idylls; 
to make the learner a sympathetic reader of Tennyson. 
The introduction to this volume contains a full explana- 
tion of Tennyson’s poems,—as the Epic of Arthur, the 
Epic of the Year. and the Epic of Sense at War with 
Soul. A full key to the study of Tennyson’s blank verse 
is given, illustrations of all the varieties of foot combina- 
tions being drawn from the three idylls studied. The 


aim has been to bring the pupil into perfect sympathy 


with the master poet and his world of ideals. 

SCHOOL ALGEBRA. By J. M. Colaw, Monterey, Va., 
and J. K. Ellwood, Vittsburg, Pa. Richmond, Va,: B, 
F. Johnson Publishing Company. Cloth. 456 pp. 
Price, $1.15. 

This is a volume in which the authors try to make 
the study of algebra more practical than it frequently is. 
So they wisely refrain from using mere curious com- 
binations never met with in actual practice, and equa- 
tions that are needlessly involved. They have also 
planned their work on an arithmetical basis, which must 
be a vast advantage for a student in the early stages of 
his algebraic studies. A look through the examples 
given shows that they are not of that sublimated charac- 
ter that s not unusual in algebraic text-books, but in- 
stead, deal with live and practical affairs such as an 
average pupil is likely to meet in daily experience. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE: AN ILLUSTRATED 
RECORD. By Richard Garnett and Edmund Gosse. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Four volumes. 
Price, $24. 

This is by far the most important study of English lit- 
erature that has been offered American readers. This 
exhanstive history of English literature prepared by 
Richard Garnett and Edmund Gosse is the event of the 
season. The work fills four volumes of imperial octavo 
size containing a total of more than 2,000 pages. It tells 
the whole story of British authorship from the earliest 
Anglo-Saxon poems to the days of Stevenson and Her- 
bert Spencer, with brief biographies of the authors, a 
critical estimate of each, and typical extracts from their 
worrs. 

{t far surpasses any previous work of the kind in the 
number, variety, excellence, and interest of its pictures. 
These include color plates, photogravures, wood engrav- 
‘ings, lithographic facsimiles of manuscripts, autographs, 
title pages, caricatures, and a large number of the most 
authentic portraits of authors from the earliest times to 
the present. : 

Only in the last few years have the processes of art 
reproduction reached the point where such a book was 
possible. What strikes one in the earlier volumes is the 
wealth of facsimile reproductions of valuable manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, Bodleian Library, etc., 
while the distinguishing feature of the later volumes is 
the large array of fine photogravure portraits of authors. 
The color plates are of the choicest. It is the first time 
that the story of English literature has been told so 
largely and effectively in pictures. 

The triumph of this work is that it is interesting. Its 
narrative is alive, sparkling, full of individuality. 'This 
is especially true of Mr. Gosse’s portion, which begins im- 
mediately after Shakespeare and comes down to the 
present. His brief introductory estimates of the various 
authors are delightful reading. 

Mr. Garnett’s chapter on Shakespeare is profusely il- 
lustrated. Incidentally. it scoffs at the Baconian con- 
troversy, and holds that the dry, scientific style of Bacon 
is in itself enough to show the folly of the theory that 
he could have written the palpitating dramas of Shake- 
speare. The supreme place in literature is acs’gned to 
the Avon dramatist without qualification. 

Mr. Gosse gives Milton a place among the greatest of 
poets, but he takes issue utterly with Macaulay’s esti- 
mate of Milton’s prose. 

Jane Austen receives extravagant praise. Among the 
creators of the world Jane Austen takes a place that is 
with the highest, and that is purely her own. He under- 
estimates Dickens as much as he overestimates Miss 
Austen. He grants the interest but denies the human 
nature of Dickens’ characters. 

This is altogether the most interesting and desirable 
history of English literature ever brought within the 
range of an ordinary purse. It is hereby commended 
alike to the student and to the general reader as a rapid 
survey of the subject in captivating form. An exhaustive 
index enhances the value of the work. 


PERSONALITA. By “Sigma.” Intimate recollections 
of famous Englishmen, political, literary, artistic, so- 
cial, and various. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25 net. 
Personal anecdotes of authors and other public men 

and women never lose their charm, and “Sigma” has 
done well to group in one book such limitless incidents 
about famous English statesmen and politicians, au- 
thors, editors, and poets, artists and musicians, commer- 
cial, military, social, and naval leaders. 

WITH THE BIRDS IN MAINE. By Olive Thorne 
Miller. Latest bird book by this popular na‘ure 
writer. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price. $1.10 net. 
Olive Thorne Miller’s knowledge of birds is the kind 

of knowledge most of us need and desire, and she has a 

way of imparting what she knows about birds so charm- 

ingly that vou would like to read it even if you neither 
needed or desired the informaton. The birds of Maine 
are virtually the hirds of New England, but the book is 
one that every student in Maine should have, though 
some of the rest of us will persist in reading it and keep- 
ing it. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The Colonial Building at 120 Boylston street is rapidly 


; the centre 
becoming the educational centre of Boston or 
shi t-of-town 
ational publishing interests of ou 


houses, ‘The latest acquisition ts the 


pany, who have just removed from the Tremont build- 
ing, where they have long had offices. 


George P. Brett, president of the Macmillan Company, 
who has just returned from New York from a business 
trip to I.ondon, made arrangements while abroad for the 
establishmnt of an Australian agency for the company. 
Hereafter all books published by the company will ap- 
pear simultaneously in New York, London, Canada, 
and Australasia, as well as in India, where the house 
now has branches. 


D. Appleton & Co. have just issued in the “Twentieth 
Century Text-Books” in the Classical series, a volume of 
selections from the Iliad, edited by Allen R. Benner, A. 
B., professor of Greek, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
There are about 5.000 lines, including books I., TI., and 
IIT., and in addition notable portions of the poem which 
concern Achilles, Patroclus, and Hector. Books IX., 
XVITI., and XXIT. appear entire with the larger parts of 
books Vi. and XVI., and selections from V., XV., XIX., 
and XXIV. 

A novel feature is the definition in foot-notes of very 
unusual words —chiefly such as are found only once in 
Homer—on the pages where they occur. Derivations 
are always added, so far as these are really helpful to the 
student. <A further aid to translation is a carefully 
worked-out series of head-lines. These give a consis- 
tent outline of the poem; while brief connecting sum- 
maries bring the whole mass into a substantial unity. 
The book is beautifully illustrated, particularly in the 
Introduction. This deals with the principal theories, 
based on the most recent archaeological evidence, of 
Homeric dress and armor. Here and throughout, the 
needs of advanced students and teachers have been recog- 
nized by providing collateral references to the latest and 
most authoritative works. 


Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Co. of New York, with 
branches in all the principal cities of the union, an- 
neunce that Dr. Julian A.C. Chandler of Richmond, Va., 
has taken charge of the Editorial and Publicaton Denpart- 
ment of their business. Dr. Chandler is admirably fitted 
by training and experience to direct the publications of 
an educational publishing house. He took his first two 
degrees from William and Mary College of Virginia, and 
received his doctorate in 1896 for graduate work in his- 
tory, English, and jurisprudence at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. He has been in touch with public school work 
through his position as principal of public schools at 
Houston, Va., his lecturing each year at the Virginia 
summer school of methods, amd his frequent appear- 
ances before teachers’ institutes. He has taught at the 
College of William and Mary, in Baltimore at Morgan 
College and the Woman’s College. and for the past six 
years he has been at Richmond College, first as acting 
professor of history and literature, and since 1901, as 
professor of English. He is the author of several books, 
of which two bear the imprint of Silver, Burdett & Co.: 
“Makers of American History’ and “Makers of Virginia 
Historv,”’ written in delightful stvle for grammar school] 
use. Dr. Chandler is a young man of genial personality, 
and is keenly alive to all that is newest and best in edu- 
cational thought. 


A notable change in the literary world is the purchase 
hv Silver, Burdett & Co. of New York with branches in 
Boston and Chieago of all the publishing rights and 
copyrights of the Morse Company of New York city. 
The transfer has been made on account of the impaired 
health of J. E. Morse, president, and A. W. Pollard, 
treasurer of the Morse Company, which firm retires from 
business. Its career has been a long and honorable one, 
and the members reluctantly sever active connection 
with the educational world. The list of the Morse Com- 
pany is an exceptionally valuable one, and will materi- 
allv add to the strength of its purchasers. The authors 
include some of the ablest educators of the country— 
among them Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, sunerintendent of 
schco!ls, Springfield, Mass.; Miss Ella M. Powers; Super- 
intendent Clarence F. Carroll of Rochester, N. Y.; Dr. 
Samnel T. Dutton of the Horace Mann School, Columbia 
University, New York; Superintendent Frank E. Parlin 
of Quincey. Mass.: Superintendent William E. Chancellor 
of Bloomfield. N. Y.; Professor William A. Whitehouse, 
superviser of writing, Somerville, Mass.; Professor 
George FE. Atwood; Dr. Charles W. Deane. superinten- 
dent of schools, Bridgeport, Conn.; Professor J. 
G. and T. E. Thompson; Sunerintendent I. Freeman 
Hell, North Adams, Mass.; Dr. Mara L. Pratt, and 
others, 

The life of “The Ancient Greeks.” ‘edited by Charles 
Burton Gulick, Ph. D., assistant professor of Greek in 
Harvard University and just published in the “Twentieth 
Century Text-Books” classical series. by D. Appleton & 
Co., gives those essential facts about the daily life of the 
Greeks which exverience has shown that the high- 
school pupil may learn profitably while reading Greek 
authors or studying Greek history. Progressive teachers 
are wisely increasing the value of thcir instruction by 
giving a few minutes each week to the material environ- 
ments of ancient life and literature. Intelligent efforts to 
show that Greek life means more than battles and in- 
trigue. and that Greek literature rises to something higher 
than the mastery of elaborate syntax, are never un- 
appreciated by the pupils. The teecher’s time, however, 
for such matters is limited, and he is offen embarrassed 
by lack of apparatus. The best books, pictures, charts, 
and casts are expensive, and the many questions still in 
doubt in archaeology cause him to hesitate lest he mis- 
lead. This lack the present work means to supply; the 
settled facts relating to ancient life that have their les- 
sons for educated persons are presented within a reason- 
able compass. Hence this book will lessen the teacher’s 
task, and help his pupils to external acquaintance with 
the facts that bristle on every page of ancient history. 
The scope of the hook is confined to Athens in the fifth 
and fourth centuries The work has been illus 


trated with the utmost care and fulness, 
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For Nervousness 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It soothes and strengthens the 
entire nervous system, by supply- 
ing the exhausted and debilitated 
nerves with a natural food, pos-° 
sessing the needed  vitalizing, 
invigorating and life-giving prop- 
erties. 


Gives Perfect Digestion 
and Restful Sleep. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 30: Massachusetts Association of 
Classical and High School Teachers at 
Cambridge. President, Eugene D. Rus- 
sell, Lynn. Secretary, William F. Brad- 
bury, Cambridge. 

May 5, 6: Eastern Art Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Springfield, Mass. Olivia F. 
Keach, Baltimore, secretary. 

May 5, 6. 7: Mississippi State ‘Teachers’ 
Association at Meridian. Secretary, T. 
P. Scott, Brookhaven. 

MAY 6: Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ 
Association, New London, Conn. Presi- 
dent, A. E. Peterson, Willimantic. 

May 11-14: American Social Science As- 
sociation, Boston. John Graham 
Brooks, president, Boston. Frederick 
Stanley Root, secretary, New Haven, 
Conn. 

May 27: New England Association of 
School Superintendents at Boston. Sec- 
retary, T. W. Harris, Keene, N. H. 

June 13: National Conference on the Spe- 
cial Education of Backward, Truant, 
and Delinquent Children, Portland, 
Me. Chairman of arrangements, 
Franklin H. Nibecker, Glen Mills, Pa. 

June 21, 22, 23: South Arkansas Teachers’ 
Association at El Dorado. President, 
George W. Mason, Junction City. 

June 28-July 1: National Educational 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. Secretary, 
Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

June 29, 30-July 1: Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association (Western Division) at 
Portland. President, D. A. Grout, Port- 
Iand. Secretary, G. W. Jones, Salem. 

June 29-July 1: Western Oregon Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

July 5-6-7: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Ithaca. President, James 
M. Edsall, 8418 Bay Parkway, Brooklyn. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, N. H. President, 
Charles H. Keyes, Hartford. 

October 20-21-22, 1904: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. E. 
G. Ham, secretary, Montpelier. 

December 21-23: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Angeles. G. 
L. Sackett, Ventura, president. 

December 26-31: The California State 
Teachers’ Association, San Jose. C. L. 
Biedenbach, Berkeley, president. 

Christmas week: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Spokane. Presi- 
dent, H. B. Dewey, Spokane. 

February, 1905: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

NEW LONDON. A teachers’ institute 
will be held in New London on April 29, 
with the following speakers: Principal 
James E. Klock of the State Normal 


school at Plymouth, State Superintendent 
Folsom, Superintendent Charles W. Bick- 
ford of Manchester, Professor C. M. Weed 
of the State College at Durham, and Su- 
perintendent Frank H. Bennett of Pitts- 
field and Pembroke. 


GILMANTON. Dr. Nelson W. Mc- 
Murphy delivered a lecture before the 
Alumni Association on April 21, on 
“Heredity and Environment.” 


DURHAM. A change has been made 
in the supervisory district, consisting of 
Durham, Alton, and Newmarket by the 
withdrawal of Alton and the admission of 

' Epping in its place. W. B. Sprague is 
the superintendent of the district. 


VERMONT. 


CASTLETON. Mason S. Stone, form- 
arly state superintendent of schools, was 
married April 6 to Miss Alice Gertrude 
Wright. They come to this place to re- 
side May 1. 

WHITE RIVER’ JUNCTION. The 
semi- annual meeting of the Vermont 
Schoolmasters’ Club was held at White 
River Junction Friday evening, April 15. 
About forty were present at the banquet, 
including several representatives of pub- 
lishing houses. 

State Superintendent of Education Wal- 
ter E. Ranger presided at the meeting in 
the absence of the president, H. Dressel, 
Jr., and introduced the speaker of the 
evening, Judge W. P. Stafford of the 
supreme court of Vermont, who ad- 
dressed the club upon “The Making of 
Vermont.” The committee upon college 
requirements made its report, consisting 
of three recommendations, in substance 
as follows: That Greek no longer be re- 
quired for the degree A. B.; that the col- 
leges of the state be invited to appoint a 
committee to visit all schools in the state 
which prepare for college, inspect the 
work done, and report upon their ability 
to fit students for college; that a certifi- 
cate for admission to the colleges be a 
statement of the principal that a student 
has completed the work required, and that 
he is able to do the work required in the 
college. 

It was voted to have these recommenda- 
tions printed and sent to each schoolmas- 
ter and superintendent in the state, and 
to have them acted upon as the first busi- 
ness of the next meeting, which will be 
the annual meeting. A tax of twenty- 
five cents was raised to defray the ex- 
pense of printing and postage. 

PROCTOR. The only town school in 
Proctor has been for the time closed, and 
the children are being transported to the 
Proctor graded schools. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Boston Manual Train- 
ing Club held a meeting at the North 
Bennett street Industrial school April 16. 
George I. Aldrich, superintendent of 
schools in Brookline, spoke on “The Edu- 
cational Value of Normal Training.” 
Photographs of work in the Boston 
schools, to go to the St. Louis Fair, were 
on exhibition. 

Elizabeth Peabody will be commem- 
orated by a meeting in honor of her cen- 
tenary, to be held by the New England 
Women’s Club, May 2, in the New Cen- 
tury building, Boston. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe will preside, and the principal ad- 
dress, by Dr. W. T. Harris, will be fol- 
lowed by brief remarks from others who 
knew Miss Peabody. 

WESTFIELD. Sterrie A. Weaver, su- 
pervisor of music in the public schools at 
Torrington, Conn., and Westfield, Mass., 
died at Westfield last week. He was 
born in New London, and lived for many 
years in New Hartford. He was a gradu- 
ate of the Boston Conservatory of Music, 
and also studied a year after locating in 
Westfield at the Conservatory of Music in 
Leipsic, Germany. He was a successful 
director of several choirs, including the 
First and Second Congregational churches 
of Westfield. He was supervisor of music 


Purchase 


our schedule parties. 


The Louisiana 


At St. Louis 


TICKETS, BOTH SINGLE AND ROUND TRIP, via 
different routes, entirely independent of our tours. 


Our first party will leave on April 28, being at St. Louis for 
the opening exercises, Later parties every week. 


Our parties, while in St. Louis, will be entertained at the new 
and elegant hotel, THE JEFFERSON —the finest and latest addition 
to the list of palatial permanent hotels of the city. 


ALASKA AND THE YELLOWSTONE PARK......May 24 
YELLOWSTONE PARK TOUR.................June 6 


Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points, independent of 


Exposition 


25 Union Square, New York 


Send for Circular, mentioning Trip desired 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., 306 Washington St. oifS:ct, Boston 


1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


in the public schools of Torrington and 
Westfield for several years, and was also 
supervisor of musie in the Westfield State 
Normal school. He was formerly super- 
visor for two years in Amherst. He was 
widely known as the author of the 
Weaver system of sight singing, and his 
methods have been adopted in many 
towns and cities. He was elected presi- 
dent of the musical section of the Na- 
tional Educational Association in 1902, 
and was re-elected last summer. . 


WARREN. Superintendent O. H. 
Adams was unanimously elected for the 
third time as superintendent of the War- 
ren-Wales school district at a joint meet- 
ing held in Warren, April 23. The salary 
is the same as last year, $1,600. 


FITCHBURG. A. Eugene Nolen, who 
has been instructor in the Fitchburg high 
school since 1881, has notified the school 
committee that he cannot be regarded as 
a candidate for re-election in June, 

During his twenty-three years’ connec- 
tion with the high school he has not 
missed a day in attendance from sickness. 

Professor Nolen is a native of Leicester, 
fitted for college at the Woonsocket high 
school and Phillips Academy, Andover, 
and graduated from Yale College in 1867. 
He was a teacher in the Norwich (Vt.) 
Classical school, 1867-8; post graduate 
student at Yale College, 1868-9; principal 
of Wethersfield (Conn.) high school, 
1869-72; teacher of Latin in Collegiate 
and Commercial Institute, New Haven, 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 


brain 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


For thepr evention, as well as the relief, of mental] and 
nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, and all weak- 
nesses resulting from excessive brain work, nervousatrain 
and impaired vitality, VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essen- 
tial food, permanently strengthening,not stimulating, the 


and nerves, Itis not a secret or patent medicine; 


the formula is on each bottle. Prescribed by leading 
physicians. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared 56 W. 25th Street, 
only by NEW YORK. 


Lf not found at Druggists’, sent by mail, $1.00. 
CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain cocaine, 


morphine, nor narcotics of any description. 


By mail, 50 cents. 


Conn, 1872-3; private instructor, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1873-5; principal of Winchen- 
don high school, 1876-7; Brookfield high 
school, 1877-9; private instructor, 1879-81. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW BRITAIN. The spring meeting 
of the Connecticut State Teachers’ 
League was held Saturday, April 16, in 
the State Normal school at New Britain. 
The Woman’s Council of Education met 
in the same building at 11 o’clock. 
County directors of the league presented 
papers at the meeting of the council. 


NORWICH. On Monday evening, April 
11, Rev. Henry R. Rose of Newark, N. J., 
gave an illustrated lecture on ‘Parsifal 
and the Holy Grail,’ in Slater hall, Nor- 
wich. The lecture was given under the 
auspices of the Teachers’ Annuity Guild, 
and was a success in every way. 

Miss May Belle Sherman, who has been 
a very successful teacher in the Thamns- 
street school, resigned her position at the 
close of the winter term. The teachers 
presented her with a beautiful silver cake 
server, and the pupils presented a silver 
berry spoon of the same design. 

The consolidation of the town and city 
schools is being considered and debated 
by members of the Board of Trade and 
different debating societies. 


Messrs. Milton Bradley and W. W. 
Tapley, of the well-known house of Mil- 
ton Bradley Company, are making a trip 
to California in the interests of that 
concern. This is Mr. Bradley’s first trip 
west, and their plans include stopping at 
Atlanta, to visit their office there, Los An- 
geles, and San Francisco. On their re- 
turn they will visit Salt Lake city, Den- 
ver, Kansas city, St. Louis, and Chicago. 


ACTIVE MAN wanted, to 
securities. None but honorable, reliable 
projects handled. References required. 
Box 12, Hicutanp, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


SHORTHAND If you wish to learn the latest 


* easiest, and best, s 
Sample Pages and “ Explanations ” of iollene Course 
of Shorthand,” which is a complete text-book for Schools 
and Home Study,—a revelation of simplicity. 
¢ FRANCIS J. STEIN, Publisher, 
3lst and Cumberland Sts., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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King’s ‘*VERTICAL”’ Pens 


LEADS 
ALL OTHERS. 


4 G.F. KING'S 
VERTICAL PEN 


Nos. 1-2-8-4, Essex Vertical and New Slant Pens are 
especially adapted for school and college use. 
30 cents per gross. Send for samples. 


Economy is Wealth 


BEST INK 


WHY NOT MAKE YOU R OWN 
INKS AND SAVE MONEY? 


We are putting up packages of concentrated 
powder, one of which contains all the ingredients 
for making a full pint of the best Red Ink for 
25 cents, and one & gallon of the best Black Ink 
for 20 cents. 

Place contents of Ler) in a pint for red ink, or 
a gallon for black ink, of lukewarm water that has 
been boiled, and let it dissolve, and you will have an 
ink that is superior to most and inferior to none. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 


G. FRANKLIN KING, 
Cor. Hawley St. and Hawley PI., Boston. 


The Climax Pencil Sharpener. 
ABSOLUTELY PERFECT. 
Sent anywhere on ten days’ trial, to be returned at 
our expense if not satisfactory. 
It will NOT break points. 
Retail Price, $7.50. 33% °/a Discount to School Boards, 
Jj. M. OLCOTT & Co. 
350—f52 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
633 Fith Ave., New York. 


NINE DAYS; one day at 


Niagara ; sail length of 
Lake Erie; day in Detroit; 
i] 4 days at St. Lonis. All 


expenses save meals in St. Louis and admission. 
Standard Pullmans. First-class and personally con- 
ducted. June 27 (for N. E. A.), July 2, and every 
two weeks: #54.00. Discount to organizer of sinall 
party. Special for 6, same sex, one room. 


Circulars. WALLACE E. MASON, SupPrt., 
LEICESTER, MASS. 
PLANT STUDIES. An _ Elementary 


Botany. By John M. Coulter, A. M., 
Ph. D., head professor of Botany in the 
University of Chicago. (Twentieth 
Century Text-books.) New York and 
Boston: D. Appleton & Co. 400 pp. 
12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 
_ Lack of a sufficient allotment of time is 
in many, perhaps most schools, the rea- 
son for the impossibility of the develop- 
ment of plant ecology and morphology, 
Where it is desired to impart such instruc- 
tion, and it is to meet this need that 
‘Plant Studies,” has been compiled. It 
contains in a condensed form the essential 
portions of “Plant Relations’ and “Plant 
Structures,” the two previous books by 
Professor Coulter, welded together by new 
matter to give the whole logical contin- 
uty. The book does not, nor cannot, nor 
IS it intended to tell all there is to be 
told on the subject, but is more in the 
line of suggestion to the teacher, who 
must amplify, and to be supplemented by 
the laboratory and by field work, There 
IS even latitude for the teacher in the 
sequence of the teaching, and scope for, 
and need for originality at every point. 
The text is lucid, and, so far as may be, 
untechnical, and of no less value are the 
illustrations. These are many and beau- 
tiful, and in many cases teach far more 
than in the power of words to do. Pro- 
fessor Coulter had ample technical and 
rece assistance in the preparation of 
‘ls book, which cannot fail to be of the 
Sreatest value and assistance in, to use 
4 much-overworked expression, “filling 
a long-felt want.” 


G. Franklin King’s concentrated ink 
eee advertised in another column 
7 e an ink second to none in quality and 
9 price not a tithe of that asked for 

nary inks. Why not try a package? 


[DA HUSTED HARPER, JOURNALIST; 
AUTHOR. 

“As a bicyclist myself, it is a pleasure 
to speak a word in favor of the wheel for 
women. I certainiy think that the sphere 
represented by that rubber tire did more 
to enlarge the old-fashioned, conventional 
sphere of women than any other one 
agency, All the spokes in the wheel may 
be labeled health, freedom, independence, 
and the other good things which they 
have brought to women.” 

Terra Haute, Ind., July 4, 1903. 


VARIETIES. 


SONG OF THE NATIVE BORN. 


The onion was born in Bgypt, 
The potato in far Peru, 
Celery came from Germany 
As a few other good things do; 
Cabbage first grew in Liberia, 
The radish in quaint Japan, 
And the cucumber got its colicky start 
At the hands of the Hindoo man. 


The garden cress is from Bgypt, 
And some more of the far off Bast, 
And we judge from the things they’ve 
been raising 
South America first planted yeast; 
The parsnip first grew in Arabia, 
The tobacco in our own land, 
Sardinia first raised the parsley plant 
And America corned beef canned. 
—Sunset Magazine for November. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 


their children while teething, with per- 


fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
to ask for Mrs. 
ow’s - 
care ng Syrup. Twenty-five 


THE BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 

ommencing Monday, May 2, the Fa- 
dettes woman’s orchestra ~ id forty pieces 
of which Bostonians are so proud, will be- 
gin summer engagement at Keith's. 
Che program will be made up of popular 
music, as heretofore. The orchestra is to 
play an hour, afternoon and evening, com- 
mencing at 1.45 and 7.35 p. m., each day. 
Between these petit concerts vaudeville 
will be offered, and tne finish at night, so 
that the performance will be continuous, 
as always at Keith’s. Among the enter- 
tainers scheduled for May 2 are Eddie 
verard and Jessie Gardner, in a new com- 
edy sketch; “Bob’’ Cole and Rosamond 
Johnson, the colored ballad _ singers; 
Brothers French, famous unicycle experts; 
Jennie Yeamans, monologue comedienne; 
the Jess’, noted jugglers; Tom Lewis and 
Filvira Francelli, in a comedy and vocal 
specialty, and Corbley and Burke, talking 
and singing comedians. All the pictures 
in the biograph will be new. 


GLOBE. 

So remarkable has been the success of 
the Weber and Fields engagement at the 
Glohe theatre, Boston, that the two weeks 
originally booked for this attraction has 
been extended one week, and it was an- 
nounced by the management late Tuesday 
night-that an additional week beginning 
Monday, May 2, would be given with a 
special matinee on Wednesday besides the 
regular matinee on Saturday. There has 
been the liveliest curiosity to see such 
players as Lillian Russell, Louis Mann, 
Peter F. Dailey, John T. Kelly, Charles 
J. Ross and Mabel Fenton, and Weber and 
Fields themselves. In view of the fact 
that after twenty-six years’ association 
the Messrs. Weber and Fields are to sepa- 
rate, this extra week at the Globe theatre 
will prove of deep sentimental interest, 
and there undoubtedly will be a great de- 
sire to see these comedians who accumu- 
lated a larger fame and a larger fortune in 
the last quarter of a century than any two 
men who have ever appeared together on 
the American stage. 


“WOODLAND” A GREAT SUCCESS. 

On Monday night, April 25, at the 'Tre- 
mont theatre there was another first pro- 
duction in Boston by Mr. Henry W. Sav- 
age, whose new offering is a musical fan- 
tasy of the forest called “Woodland,” by 
Vrank Pixley and Gustay Luders, authors 
of “King Dodo,” “The Prince of Pilsen 
and “The Burgomaster.’”’ In the new piece 
all of the characters represent birds, and 
both acts are laid in the depths of the 
forest, and at no time during the entire 
performarce is there the least suggestion 
that a human being has ever been near. 
Although the characters are all taken from 
the bird kingdom, the costume effects have 
been produced by novel metheds ‘The ” - 
ters do not wear masks nor wings, but the 
characterization of birds will be brought 
about by the suggestion in the costumes 
worn by the birds des’red to be represented. 
In the cast are the Parrot, a gossiping 
widow; the Blue a an 

» Nightingale, e pr H 
a leader; the Turtle 
Dove, the ingenue, ete. The entire pro- 
duction was staged under the personal di- 
rection of George Marion, general stage 
director for Mr. Savage, the dances were 
arranged by Sam Marion and the cos- 
tumes were designed by Archie Guns. 
Mr. Pixley has furnished a story whic 
has much action and many pretty ly ao 
In the cast are Alexander Clark, Franklyn 
Wallace, John J. Martin, Dore Davidson. 
Hans F. Roberts, Stanley D. Forde, Lg 
D. Nelson, Walter Lawrence, Harry N. 


on wet or polished surfaces. 


moss COTIFORTABLE SHOES 


for School Teachers’ Wear are 
JULIETS, OXFORDS, and 
OLD LADIES’ BALMORALS, 


With “ PNEUMATIC CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS” Attached. 


YOUR DEALER HAS THEM. 


(ay~ This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel seat, making a Pneumatic Cushion 
of the heel — a suction chamber to work upon, making it the cnly Rubber Heel that will not slip 


eow 


Vike, Ida Brooks Hunt, Grace Kings, Ida 
Mulle, Kate Uart, Olive North, Helen Hale, 
Louida Hilliard, and Mabel Clark. 


4. 


CLOSE OF OFFER APPROACHING. 


The time is rapidly approaching when 
the remarkable offer of the Willard Chem- 
ical Company of 58 Cornhill, Boston, will 
close. Fy this offer six teachers will go 
to St. Louis absolutely free of cost to 
themselves, the company paying ali the 
bills, including tvansportation, sleeping 
car accommodations, meals en route, and 
entertainment at a first-class hotel, with 
‘laily admission to the fair—or the equiva- 
lent to the cost of each trip in cash. Of 
course there is a contest, but it is one for 
which teachers should _ be _ specially 
equipped and may be entered into now. 
It will close on May 31, and the winners 
will be announced on June 10. 

‘Three prominent people, Albert E. Win- 
ship, Litt. D., editor-in-chief Journal cf 
Education and American ‘Teacher, Mrs. 
Elizabeth M. Gosse, past president New 
England Woman’s Press Association, and 
Miss Alice M. Turner,,. president National 
Woman’s Protective Association, repre- 
senting educational interests, the press, 
and purity in manufacture, have consented 
to act as judges in this great contest. 
With such an endorsement the reliability 
of the offer must appeal to everyone. 
‘Teachers who would like to embrace this 
opportunity are urged to write the Willard 
Chemical Company, 59 Cornhill, Boston, 
Mass., for full particulars. 


A BICYCLE SCRAP- BOOK. 


“The Quest for Health” is the title of a 
very original and unique booklet, filled 
with bright and brief sayings of -‘leadin 
men and women in enthusiastic favor o 
bicycling for health, pleasure, and business. 
Among the’ contributors are: President 
Fliot of Hlarvard; Dean Hitchcock of Am- 
herst; George W. Cable, the author; Presi- 
dent Wheeler of the University of Cali- 
fornia: Dr. George H Fox of New York; 
Drs. F. Savary Pearce and George M. 
Gould of Philadelphia; Dr. Daniel 8. Lamb 
of Washington; Dr. Frank Billings of 
Chicago; “Sorosis” President Charlotte B. 
Wilbour; Charles Francis Adams, of Bos- 
ton; President Hall of Clark University; 
Palmer Cox, and a couple of hundred of 
other great lights of business and profes- 
sion. By a very original combination of 
ink and paper, each article or scrib appears 
in he pasted into the book in close imita- 
tion to a genuine scrap-bock. The work 
is one of the most interesting ever pub- 
lished. A copy will be sent free, postage 
paid, to anyone who will drop postal card 
to the Oakwood Publishing Co., 29 Beacon 
street, Boston, Mass. 


OF INTEREST TO MANY. 


A comparatively new development in 
the way of educational machinery is the 
correspondence school. As has often hap- 
egg the one of correspondence work 

as been carried to ludicrous extremes. 
Some of the institutions have offered to 
turn out aduates fitted to do anything. 
For a modest sum they have been ready 
to train a Hebrew scholar or motorman in 
three months, at least so their advertise- 
ments read. At the present time the ab- 
surdities are beginning to disappear an 
the .uruths which are contained in the idea 
of the correspondence school are being 
recognized. The basis upon which the 
correspondence school is founded is that 
by regular and systematic. study a person 
may, with sufficient guidance, accomplish 
a large amount of systematic work and ac- 
quire information which is desirable for 
zeneral culture purposes or to meet some 
examination requirements. A school 
which fully realizes the legitimate possi- 
bilities of this form of educational institu- 
tion is the Interstate School of Correspon- 
dence, 878-392 Wabash avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. It is affiliated with Northwestern Uni- 
versity, which gives it oppertunities and 
advantages possessed by few similar in- 
stitutions. The text matter in the corres- 
pondence courses is prepared by members 
of the university faculty. The instructors 
are all college or university graduates. 
The affiiation with the university enables 
the pupils of the “Interstate’’ school to se- 
cure for work done in its courses entrance 
eredits to the freshman class of the uni- 
versity without examination. The school 
gives courses in Latin, literature, English, 
algebra, poometsy. physics, botany, phar- 
macy, shorthand, typewriting, usiness 
subjects, and twenty-two rormal school 
branches. Many of the courses will be 
found exceedingly helpful and profitable 
for teachers. 


The Oliver Ditson Company of Boston 
‘Cc, H. Ditson & Co. of New York, and J. 
E. Ditson & Co. of Philadelphia) has just 
issued a volume of patrictic songs for 
school and home, edited by John Carroll 
Randolph. The collection is one in which 
songs and hymns suitable for any national 
or patiiotic occasion can be found. The 
“old stand-bys’” are, of course, included, 
with a wealth of new ones. The volume 
has just been adopted by the Boston pub- 
lic schools. It is attractively bound and 
will be sent postpaid on receipt of 60 cents. 


Wallace E. Mason of Leicester, Mass., 
makes a most attractive offer for a_nine- 
days’ land and water trip to St. Louis, 
with a day at Niagara and in Detroit, a 
sail the whole length of Lake Erie, and 
four days at the fair. The advertisement 
on another page gives details. The season 
has offered nothing more alluring when 
cost is taken into consideration. 


Reliable and Up-to-date 


History Text-Books 


United States. 65 cents, mez. 


Grades. $1.00, met. 


Civil 


85 cents, met. 


Tappan’s Our Country’s Story An Elementary History of the 
Fiske’s History of the United States For Upper Grammar 


Larned’s History of the United States (Just published ) 
For Secondary Schools. $1.40, et. 


Tappan’s England’s Story For Grammar Schools. 85 cents, met. 
Larned’s History of England For High Schools. $1.25, met. 


Government Text-Books 
Strong and Schafer’s Government of the American People 


Fiske’s Civil Government in the United States $1.00, net. 


HOUGHTON, 


Boston 


MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


New York 


Chicago 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Forry-Tarrp ANNUAL ConvENTION, St. Louts, 
Mo., June 28—Jutry 1, 1904. 


The plan for arranging the programs to 
bear especially on the exhibits and their 
lessons will certainly be interesting and 
profitable to all teachers. The after-con- 
vention exhibit studies with special facil- 
ities for the same will be equally so. 

We get no special N. E. A. rate. No 
convention body will get any other than 
Exposition rates. We cannot collect our 
membership through the railway ticket 
this year. The $2.00 added to the one 
fare for certain tickets is not membership 
fee, and will not come to the association. 

The concession made by the Exposition 
authorities on admission, by which we 
can supply the annual membership fee 
with coupon for proceedings and a ten- 
day-coupon admission ticket for $5.00 for 
both, the regular price of &admissions 
alone, will, we trust, aid the plans for the 
two weeks’ stay. 

We trust that you will urge the impor- 
tance of remaining at least that length of time. 

Further, the very low special rates to 
our members, not only at the Inside Inn 
(headquarters), but also at the best hotels 
near the grounds, will bring the expense 
of a two weeks’ stay within the resources 
of every teacher. 

The local committee at St. Louis are at 
work on the canvass of private homes, 

and the Bulletin will contain their an- 
nouncement on that subject; but we can- 
not hope to secure any considerable num- 
ber of such accommodations as our mem- 
bers desire for less than $1.00 per day for 
room without meals. 

In canvassing the hotels it is found that 
a larger number of accommodations have 
already been reserved for the last of June 
than for any other period of the Exposi- 
tion. This fact, with the fact also that 
we cannot get hotels to agree to hold 
rooms later than May 15 for advance en- 
gagement, makes it of great importance 
that all who intend to attend the conven- 
tion engage rooms in advance, and en- 
gage them before May 15. 

Irwin Shepard, Secretary. 


THE ICE 1§ OUT.” 


The magic word is passed—‘the ice is 
out.” The lumberman is happy; he sees 
the waters of the great Penobscot and 
Kennebec hurling and cracking the heavy 
ice-floes, and making open water for his 
logs in their journey city-ward. And the 
sportsman! Well, just imagine your own 
frame of mind, at the anticipation of 
pulling from a flowing stream or a crystal 
lake land-locked salmon, trout, togue, 
bass, carp, perch, pickerel, etc. Happy! 
why, the anglers nightmares and day- 
dreams during April and May are a con- 
fusion of bait, rods, reels, lines, creels, 
trawls, and canoes. Fishing in Maine 
means much more than a journey to a 
lake or river and casting aline. It means 
a trip through a section of wild forest 
lands, where the pines and hemlocks send 
forth a fresh aroma which invigorates and 
rejuvenates; the solitude which settles all 
about, broken only by the music of the 
birds and the sighing of the pine boughs. 
And sport! Well, it doesn’t take long 
to learn how to catch ’em, and in whip- 
ping a trout stream or paddling a canoe, 
one may experience the true joys of the 
angler’s paradise. To tell all about 
Maine’s lakes and rivers and their varie- 
ties of fish would require a deal of time 
and space, but such popular resorts as 
Moosehead, Rangeley Lakes, Sebago, Grand 
Lake, Belgrade Lakes, and the waters of 
the Bangor, Aroostook,and Washington 
county regions, tell the tale and speak for 
the eighteen hundred other lakes and 
ponds in the state. Sebago Lake is open 
first of all, and here are found the’largest 
specimens of land-locked salmon in the 
state. Moosehead and the Rangeleys 
furnish trout and land-locked salmon 
galore, and the Belgrade lakes are famous 
the country over for their black bass. 
The waters of Washington county and 
the Bangor and Aroostook region are 
stocked with all the varieties known to 
the inland fisherman. In New Hamp- 
shire, lake Winnepesaukee and Sunapee 
and Newfound lake take the lead: but 
there are hundreds of smaller ponds and 
lakes and numerous trout brooks besides. 
Vermont has Champlain, Memphremagog, 
and Willoughby, all prolific haunts; while 
aw’y over the border line, in Quebec, 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia are 
many famous resorts. For two cents in 
stamps, the Boston & Maine Passenger 
Department, Boston, will send their illus- 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 
M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


“An Ounce of Prevention 


is Worth a Pound of Cure.” 


The Philosopher must have had in mind the 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS,” 


as this System, at an outlay of only 3 per cent. of the value of text- 
books, makes the books last from 60 per cent. to 100 per cent. 
longer than usual, besides keeping the books for a full school year in a 
Clean, Healthful Condition, and in Perfect Repair. 
old books new, but we can make books in good condition last fully twice 


as long. 
Reduce your annual outlay for replenishing new books. 


We cannot make 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


Samples free. 


Springfield, Mass. 


trated booklet, “Fishing and Hunting,” 
which describes the fishing and gaming 
section of northern New England and 
Canada; also another booklet, invaluable 
to the sportsman, with the fish and game 
laws for 1904 of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Quebec, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Newfound- 
land. 


A MACHINE LONG NEEDED. 


Many pencil sharpeners have been in- 
vented. Many of them have had good 
points but there has always been 
something short of perfection. The 
speed in cutting could not be 

; gauged or they 
were noisy, or 
they were costly, 
or (and this is 
where almost all 
of them failed) 
they would break 
the points of the 


leads. - The 
“Climax” pencil 
shanpener just 


03 Fifth avenue, New York, and 350-352 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, seems to have 
dodged all the breakers. It is neither 
costly nor noisy, occupies little room, 
can be made to cut fast or slow as 
desired, makes no dust, has interchange- 
able parts so that the knives can be 
zround for a very small part of the origi- 
nal cost, and is so simple and easy that 
a child can _ operate it. It can 
be made to cut so fast that a 
few turns will sharpen a new pen- 
cil, or so slow that it will simply 
tonch up an already good point making it 
thus invaluable for architects and 
jraughtsmen. It will not break the hard- 
est lead or the softest crayons. A set of 
cutters for school use will last for two 
years without grinding, and then can be 
reground at an expense of about twenty 
or thirty cents. So confident are the 
owners of the success of their machine 
and that it will prove indispensable when 
once used, that they will send one ‘to the 
address of any responsible party for a ten 
days’ trial, to be returned at the com- 
pany’s expense if not satisfactory. Peo- 
ple who have been wishing for a good 
pencil sharpener should correspond with 
the J. M. Olcott Company, and we feel 
confident that they will find that for 
which they have sought. 


A RAILROAD BEAUTIFUL. 


The fine work done by the Boston & 
Albany railroad, through its landscape 
gardeners and those who have carried 
out their plans, a combination which 
has made the ride for miles out 
of Boston the most beautiful in 
the world, bore fruit in the prep- 
aration of two articles, “A Railroad 
Beautiful’ and “Suburban Station 
Grounds,” by Charles Mulford Robin- 
son, secretary of the American Park and 
Outdoor Art Association, and which were 
published in the leading journal of the 
country devoted to floriculture. The 
railroad has now shown its appreciation 
by reproducing the articles in pamphlet 
form. Copies may be secured by applica- 
tion by mail or otherwise to the 
Office of the road. They are inter- 
estingly written and beautifully il- 
lustrated, and certainly richly worth the 
slight trouble necessary to obtain them. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—There are two salient features in the 
May issue of Everybody’s Magazine 
which, though serious in tone-and treat- 
ment, are of so much importance to the 
world just now as to have an almost sen- 
sational interest. One is on the great 
white plague, consumption; the second, 
the subject which the Methodist church 
conference is debating with so much 
uweior—the relation of Christianity to 
amusement. The ablest of American 
churehmen—such men as Cardinal Gib- 
bons, Bishop Greer of New York, Dr. 
‘Parkhurst, Dr. McArthur—have  con- 
tributed to a symposium opinions which, 
stating the attitude of the great denomi- 
nations on the subject, are of the greatest 
value to all readers. In addition there 
are cight capital stories—one by the pop- 
war O. Henry is an article about the 
“Passing of Finland’; Dorothy Dix tells 
of ‘“‘Womian’s Inhumanity to Woman,” 
and Juliet Wilbor Tompkins writes about 
“A Clearing-House for Babies.’’ 


—A new portrait of President Roose- 
velt, from a photograph taken at the 


White House in January, is the front’s- 
piece of the May Century, and is accom- 
panied by a short article by Francis E. 


Leupp, entitled “A Belated Recognition,’’ 
which includes a political incident in the 
life of the president. The leading arti- 
cle in the number deals with the House 
of Commons, under the title, “The Mother 
of Parliaments,” the writer being Henry 
Norman, M, P., and: the illustrator Andre 
Castaigne. Of current interest also are 
two articles, “Unhappy Korea,” by Dr. 
Arthur Judson Brown, and ‘Korea, the 
Bone of Contention,” by the editor of 
the “Korea Review” of Seoul. Of special 
interest to photographers, professional 
and amateur, is “The Lost Art of 


the Daguerreotype,”’ by Abraham 
Bogardus, the - veteran daguerre- 
otypist, preceded by an article 


by Pauline King on this charming 
form of portraiture, with drawings by 
Elizabeth Shippen Green and Willard 
Bonte, and reproductions of interesting 
daguerreotypes. In the same field is a 
paper entitled “History by Camera,” an 
advance presentation by George F. 
Parker of an exhibit in the St. Louis Ex- 
position. Of special interest to trans- 
Atlantic travelers are ‘“Hide-and-Seek 
with the Customs,” by O. K. Davis, and 
“From a Steamer Chair,” by Elene 
Foster. The fiction is of the best, and 
there are editorial articles.on “St. Louis 
and Her Festival of Peace’ and on “Pro- 
gressive Italy.” 


REMINGTON 


TYPEWRITERS 


are used for instruction purposes in the schools 
of the United States and Canada—3,499 MORE 
THAN ALL OTHER MAKES OF WRITING 
MACHINES COMBINED. 


This condition is created by the 
demand for Remington operators; there- 
fore it clearly reflects THE CHOICE 
OF THE BUSINESS WORLD. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
327 Broadway, 


New York 


Follow the Flag 


LL intending to go to the meeting 
of the National Educational 
Association in St. Louis should ask 
about the rates and accommodations 
offered by the WABASH, 


The Wabash Railroad Company 


The Popular St. Louis Line 


THE ONLY LINE WITH TERMINALS AT THE MAIN EN- 
TRANCE TO THE WORLD’S FAIR GROUNDS 


Through Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars run Daily from BOSTON to 
- ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO 


Apply to 
H. B. McCLELLAN, A., 
387 Broadway, N. Y. 
J. D. McBEATH, N. E.P.A., 
176 Washington St., Boston. 
C. 8. CRANE, G.P.&T.A., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PRO/IPT, RELIABLE. 


James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency, ""ctiéaas!"” 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 
NO 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


IS the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
ship good until the close of season of 1904-5. Write for application blank to-day. 


OF BOSTON, 
120 Boylston St. 
Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers 


A large and constantly increasing direct patronage from the best schools renders our 


service invaluable to every progressive teacher. e 
Our new Reference Book will interest you. Sent free on application. 


Normal Teachers 


otter better opportu- 

E nities for aspiring 

teachers than any 

other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 
done a pee? successful business in this field. Better ce now than ever before. 


For full information write te CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 


EACHERS' 
ORCESTER 


Always has vacancies for competent teachers. We de: 1 with 
School Officials direct ; our terms are reasonable, member- 
ship fee not necessary. Now isthe time to enroll. Write to- 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
WANTED: Normal graduates of experience. 


with us and 

mprove your prospects. 

All schools supplied 
with modern teachers. 

B, F. CLARK, Manager, : 
407 Cannon Place, Troy, N. Y. 


TEACHERS 


BU RE yyey day for new Manual. 1420 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


This line was written by one of our candidates, an experienced young commercial teacher of the finest 
personal qualities — “a man among a thousand ”’ — open for engagement in a first-class public school. He 
is an executive of high order, able to teach and now teaching practically all the commercia! subjects ina 
large, well-known Eastern commercial school. The school that gets him will have one of the finest youn 
men inthe profession. He can be obtained for $1200. He is but one of many high grade teachers — bot 


men and women—on our books. Would you like to look over data, without their knowing it? We'll sub- 
mit it, if you say the word. 


THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A SPECIALTY BY A SPECIALIST. 
E. E. GAYLORD, Manager, 5 Baker Avenue, Beverly, Massachusetts 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


1 57 seems a om many telegrams to send in one season, but we send them from a gery | made 

copying book in which they are numbered consecutively, and that was the number of the last 
one we sent to-day (April 22.) It was to a lady in Herkimer asking her to take a 7th grade place in the city 
egy lady in South Glens Falls, asking her to accept a place Bommel 
ville high schoo which she had been was & vacancy there. 1ere will no 
elected before she even kfew there TELEGRAMS be a day betereen now and Sept. 15 
when men and women will not be trayeling in response to telegrams sent from this series of books, The 
books make interesting reading, and they show among other things how much confidence teachers 

achers while they were traveling in o came home to find themselves 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


AMERICAN. TEACHERS, AGENCY 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gove 
r every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency “Newyork 


New York 


R ends college and normal grad pecialists, and other teachers to colleges, blic and private 
families. Advises schools. WM. O. PRATT, Tanager. 
378 Wabash 


the ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY ive. 


Nineteenth Year. Best School d Colleges 
C.J. ALBERT, } Manager. rmanent patrons. Good teachers wanted. 
Western Office: Los Angeles. 


eer Book containing valuable information Free! 


HE BE ST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal! Schoo! vacancies, 
4 and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 
filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvania and 
other States. For further information, cali to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


100 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

E DUICATORS’ EXCHANCE Biag., Portiand, Me. 
Gives direct nominations. Write us. 

TEACHERS’ AGENCY,| Oldest and best known in U. 8. . 


Schermerhorn 3 E, 14th N. Established 1855. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


New York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIB, 414 Contury Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore 4 Seventh St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bld SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 518 Parrott Bide. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANg,Wash., 313 RookeryBlock Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 


Boston, Mass.: 
4 Ashburton Pl. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency 


C. A. SCOTT & co., Proprietors 
2A Beacon Street, Boston 
Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Gainesville, N. Y. Telegram.—Recommend two good men at once for principalship.—G. S. Skiff, 
Pres. Board of Education. March 1, 1904. 

Telegram.—Principal wanted immediately at Gainesville, N. Y. Will you accept ? Wire answer.— 
To Wm. D. Rebertson, Oswego, N. Y. March 1. 

Telegram.—I will accept Gainesville if elected.—Mr. Robertson. March 1. 
seg oS ie recommend Wm. D. Robertson of Oswego. Firstclass. Particulars by mail.—To Mr. 

skiff. arch 1, 

I went to Gainesville on Thursday and came ont successful over the man from —— agency. I expect 

to begin work next Tuesday.—Mr. Robertson, March 5. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, ALBANY, N. Y. 


The Kinsley Commercial Teachers’ Bureau 
AND SCHOOL EXCHANGE. 


Commercial, shorthand, drawing, telegraphy, penmanship, and language teachers exclusively. 

20 years’ experience as teacher, business man, editor, with wide travel and personal acquaint. 
ance, have made our manager familiar with needs of schools and teachers in all sections of our country. 

No charge to schools for teachers furnished, and the lowest charge to teachers of any agency. Personal 
— given to each applicant. COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT positions in High Schools and Colleges a 
specialty. 

We can place a large number of teachers this season at salaries as high as $1,200, $1,500, $2,000. Write 
for registration blanks and circulars. 

We also negotiate the sale of school property. If you have a school or a part interest for sale, or wish 
to buy or to form a partnership, write us for information about our methods, 


WM. J. KINSLEY, Megr., 245 Broadway, New York. 


FREE ACCOMMODATIONS Fine Sis Locust Se, st. touts. 


Some New Books. 


A _ Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
College hare and the Business Man............. Thwing DP. Appleton & Co., N. Y. $1.00 
Essays for the Munger Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1.00 
American Natural Hornaday Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. — 
A Littie Union Seout.. McClure, Phillips & Co., N. Y. 1.25 
Industries of Lane Ginn & Co., Boston. -25 
alers of Atherton Harper Brothers, N. Y. 1.50 
The [Inventions of the Bangs 1.25 
Later Adventures of Wee McGreegor..... ........ Bell “ es 1.25 
Sten Century History of the United States..... ..... Eggleston American Book Co.,N. Y. 1.00 
epsin I.and Il.) Morrow,McLean & Blaisdell — 
Our Colonies and Other Islands of the Sea.......... Carpenter -60 
Speiling by Grades “ “ “ “ 
Browne Dana Estes & Co., Boston. 2.50 
Scherer J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 1.50 
Orcutt A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 1.50 
Quick Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
( ... Eggleston G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 3.50 
Old Time Schools and School Books.. Tein. .| The Macmillan Company, N.Y. 2.00 
rofessional Training of Secon 
Nos. 1-2-8-4, Essex Vertical and New 
Slant Pens, sold by G. Franklin King, cor- INSHIP 


ter Hawley street and Hawley place, Bos- 
on are especially adapted for school and 
op use. Thirty cents per gross. Send 


Teachers’ Agency, 
29-A Beacon St., BOSTON, 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


Epwarp FicketT, Prop., | Over 5,200 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


Established 20 Years. 
1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago 


Positions filled, 6,400. 


Wi n sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


; in every part of the country. 
Teachers’| 29-4 Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
T dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

MANHATTAN BLDG. Moinzs, Iowa. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889. 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., NewYork. 


Now Ready, 
THE MOTHER-ARTIST. 


By JANE DEARBORN MILLS. Introduction by MRS. 
SCHOFF, Pres. Nat’! Congress of Mothers. Much has 
been said by President Roosevelt and others about 
“larger American families.” This book says: “better 
American families,” and shows how to do it. Should 
be read by al Te yex and teachers. $1.00 net, post 
age 6c. HE PALMER CO., Publishers, 50 
Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 
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EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Edited by Dr. M. G. BRUMBAUGH, Ex-Commissioner of Schools of 
Puerto Rico, Professor of Pedagogy at University of Pennsylvania. 


V | 1 Thinking and Learning to Think. 
Ol. I. By Dr. N. C. SCHAEFFER, 


351 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.25. State Superintendent of Pennsylvania. 


A series of clear and practical lectures in the difficult art of teaching puptls to think, de. 
signed to throw light upon this one important phase of pedagogy, without in any way prétending 
to supplant the systematic treatises on psychology and logic. 


A timely volume of inestimable value. — NINE THOUSAND COPIES SOLD IN OHIO. 
Two Centuries of Pennsylvania Histor 
VOR y y 


By Dr. ISAAC SHARPLESS, 
385 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.25. President of Haverford College. 
There must be, in addition to professional study, a critical and extended study of related 


truth. The best teacher-training includes a broad, general culture as well as an extended peda- 
gogic training. — Editor’s Preface. 


Vo | 3 History of Education. 
By E. L. KEMP, A.I1., 
Professor of Pedagogy, State Normal School, 
East Stroudsvurg, Pa. 

This volume is an intelligent and concise presentation of the educational progress of man- 
kind. Itis conservative and thoughtful, and fair in its treatment of the various dominant edu- 
cational influences of the past and the hag a A careful study of this bouk will wideo the 
teacher’s professional horizon and make him feel the dignity of his ealling. 


Vol Kant’s Educational Theory. 


By EDWARD FRANKLIN BUCHNER, Ph.D., 
309 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Professor of Philosophy and Educatio 
in the University of Alabama. 


The literature that creates unrest by arousing inquiry is all toorare. Itis believed that 
this volume will do much to quicken an interest in fundamental educational principles. Dr, 
Buckner has furnished a carefully rendered text and wisely guarded guidance, 


385 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


WE H AV School Text-Books on 
Mathematics, History, 
Natural Science, Language; also Sup- 
plementary Reading, School Dictionaries 
and Reference Books. Send for Catalogue. 


SPECIAL PRICES TO READING CIRCLES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. gees 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COPPANY 


Publishers, . . 


Philadelphia 


Summer chools. 


The University of Chicago School of Education 


Summer Quarter Opens June 18, Closes September 2 
fessional courses of University grade for teachers. Excellent opportunities f 
of the different kinds of handwork 
Handwork a special feature during the last half of the Quarter. Well-equipped Mode}! School, with 
oppor.unity for observation and practice-work during the first six weeks. Students may register for 
the fuil time, or for three or six weeks. Announcements containing detailed syllabi of courses now 


ready. Ad Iress the SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


University of Illinois 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 13 to August 12, 1904 


Faculty of 40. More than 100 courses. Special 
opportunities for teachers to ¢o advanced work. 
Tuition for the session only $i2. 

Among the prominent educators who will conduct 
courses or deliver special lectures during the session 
are: 

Professor Joan V. DENNEY, of the Obio State 
University. 

Professor HENRY JOHNSON, of Eastern Illinois 
State Normal school. 

Professor WILLIAM EDWARD SIMONDsS, of Knox 
College. 

Superintendent CALVIN N. KENDALL, of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

Professor PAUL HENRY HANvs, of Harvard Uni. 
versity. 

Proferso? ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, of Harvard 
University. 

Catalog and full information sent ~~ applica 
tion to THOMAS ARKLE CLARK, Director. 

Urbana, [linois 


Cornell Summer Session 


July 7— Aug. 19, 1904 


118 Courses—60 Instructors—23 Departments 


Languages, History and Art, Sciences, Geog- 
raphy and Nature Work, and many other 
Subjects in Elementary and Higher Edu- 
cation. Tuition Fee, $25.00. 

Send for Circular and Book of Views. Address 

THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Summer School 


Term, July 5- August 13, 1904 
Courses will be given in Architecture, Botany, 
Chemistry, English, French, German, Latin, His- 
tory, Mathematics, Physics, Political Science, and 
Psychology. 
or information address ARTHUR H. Quinn, Di- 
rector of the Summer School, College Hail, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
JosiAH H. PENNIMAK, Dean. 


corresponding with our advertisers 
please men Journal of Education. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Summer School of Arts and Sciences 


Offers courses for men and women in Greek, Latin, 
English, Elocution, German, French, Spanish, 


History, Economics, Psychology, Philosophy, Edu- | 


cation, Architectural Drawing, Music, Mathematics, 
Surveying, Shopwork, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, 
Geology, Geography, and in Physical "Kaducation, 
These courses are open without entrance exami- 
nation to all qualified persons. They are primarily 
designed for teachers. The University Libraries, 
Museums, Laboratories, etc., will be at the service 
of members of the Summer School. The School 
opens Tuesday, July 5th,and closes Friday, August 
12th, 1904. For full announcement of courses offered 
and information about expenses, address the Clerk 
of the Summer School, J. L. LOVE, 16 University 
Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
N. 8S. SHALER, Chairman. 


SELECT TWO 
MONTHS’ TOUR, 
sailing by the 
largest steamer 


in the world. 
Tours from $170 up. Temple Tours combine all ad- 
vantages of independent and party travel. 
Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, 
Flemington B50, N. J. 


WANTED 


A woman as equal partner in a well-estab- 
lished, growing and flourishing Private School 
for Girls in Southern New England. 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 


Any Subscriber 


of the Journnat or Epvucation who would 
like to hawe a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
dress to which he would like the paper sent. 


For School 


PATRIOTIC SONGS 


Edited by JOHN CARROLL RANDOLPH 


and Home 


TO THEE, O COUNTRY 
SPEED OUR REPUBLIC 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price, 


A Collection of Songs and Hymns Suitable for 
Every National and Patriotic Occasion 


HIS volume contains all the finest and most-stirring compositions of 
this kind ever written, and is the only complete collection published. 
Among the many may be mentioned: 


TENTING ON THE OLD CAMP GROUND DIXIE LAND, etc., etc. 
. This volume has recently been adopted by the Public Schools of Boston, 
) It is attractively bound in boards, with flag in colors on cover. 


P. 8.—A Special Price of 30 cents to Teachers (only one copy 
to each) will be accepted to June 15th, 1904, 


AMERICAN HYMN 
ANGEL OF PEACE 


60 cents. 


OLIVER DITSON 


Cuas. H. Dirrson & Co., New, York 


COMPANY, Boston 


J. E. Dirson & Co,, Philadelphia 


The Standard E 


Boston, Mass. 


Program Clock most com- 
plete known. 


lectric Time Co. 


Waterbury, Conn. 


Manufacturers of 


FINE ELECTRIC CLOCK AND 
PROGRAM BELL SYSTEMS 


For Schools, Colleges, Public Buildings, Factories, &c. 


Self-winding Regulators with Sec- 
onds Beat Attachment, for lab- 
oratory work. ‘ 


Write for catalog and estimates. (™] 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory. 


WM.3J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D., President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building, Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 

CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


UNIVE RSITY Write for Catalogues, 


Price-List, 


Teachers Wanted 


PUBLISHING} 


COMPANY (6) new york.» 


N. BE. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<-— 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE FAMILY TREE 


HE BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 
+ prints each week more genealogical 
material than all the other daily papers of 
the country combined, and these special 
editions circulate in every state of the 
Union where any interest is taken in the 
matter. Among the correspondents of the 
department are some of the best geneal- 
ogists in the United States. Their data 
will be found reliable. People who are 
interested in tracing their ancestry will 
find it to their advantage to subscribe to 
the Monday and Wednesday issues. 


SUBSCRIPTION 
Each Both 
ONE YEAR - = $1.50 $3.00 
SIX MONTHS - 
THREE MONTHS  .50_ 


Send for Sample Copies 


- BOSTON TRANSCRIPT CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


For existing vacancies: Commercial 
_ branches in Western school; Benn 
Pitman Shorthand large school in 
the East. Register at once for Fall 
openings. Schools for sale should 
send us particulars. Schools want- 
ing teachers should write us. We 
will serve you well. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Wo. E. Drake, Manager. 
150 Fifth Avenue. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven og and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Established 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars a ply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., D 
G. H, BARTLETT, Princtpal. 


STATE NOBMAL SOHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHUOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Gorcss, A.M, 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, We. BEOKWITH. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, FirouBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For Catalogues address 
THroweanw Prinaine!. 


INSHIP 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon S8t., Boston 
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